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Hunt the Slipper 


“Hunt the slipper” was, and still is, quite a 
popular game at children’s parties. It will be 
recalled that the kiddies sit on the floor to form a 
circle, whilst a youngster in the middle has to find 
a slipper which is being passed behind and be- 
neath those forming the ring. Generally speaking, 
the game has no appeal for grown-ups, but to-day 
conditions are such that it is quite a factor in 
normal business. Take, for instance, our own 
industry searching for the British Foundry School 
“slipper.” The “circle” consists of the Ministry 
of Education; the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service; the Universities; some regional education 
authority, and the municipality from which the 
last-named is drawn. It took some considerable 
time to assemble the “ circle,” and then just as it 
was comfortably settled, someone suggested 
another game—the establishment of a course in 
economic metallurgy—so the Foundry School 
game was temporarily abandoned. Later, another 
“circle” was formed with some new children in 
the ring, but they quarrelled about the rules, so 
now a search is being made for substitute players— 
but the “ slipper” has still not been found ! 

Here is another “slipper” being hunted. A 
brassfounder established himself in business during 
the war in a residential area. Well knowing this 
location would not be permitted in peacetime, he 
acquired a plot of land scheduled “ for industrial 
development.” Now, his business has assumed the 
role of the “slipper.” The players forming the 
“circle” were most enthusiastic, because of this 
production drive. The Ministry of Supply, and that 
little group dealing with housing, said the brass- 
founder would have no difficulty in finding his 
“slipper.” However, everybody forgot about the 
Ministry of Transport. He won't play because he 
is much more interested in the game of perfecting 
his speedway so as to get trippers quickly to and 
from the sea-side. 


Cc 


One could enlarge to great length on existing 
and potential “slippers.” In the former category 
can be placed glues and timber, and into the latter, 
foundry coke. Is it sane to suggest that for 
grown-ups the “mutt” in the centre should be 
excused from playing and that the “ circle” should 
play by themselves until such time as they can 
honestly approach the “ mutt” and say, “ You can 
have your ‘slipper’ on the following terms.” 
There is some talk that this is to be done with 
housing. 





Joint Iron Council 


The annual general meeting of the Joint Iron 
Council, preceded by a luncheon, was held on 
November 14 at the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. Mr. FitzHerbert Wright, who pre- 
sided, made reference to the absence of Mr. Charles 
Berresford, the chairman of the Central Pig-iron 
Producers’ Association, who was at present in the 
United States. He also made reference to the loss 
of the director, Mr. Arthur R. Knowles, O.B.E., 
who had been appointed director of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce. 

Enthusiastic support was given to the continua- 
tion of the liaison between the C.P.P.I.A. and the 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations. A report 
was given of the contacts made with the Iron and 
Steel Board. Thereafter three sessions were held, 
the first of which was addressed by Dr. Keatings on 
the subject of “Industrial Health.” The second 
was on man-power, introduced by Mr. S. H. 
Russell, and the third, for those interested in pig- 
iron, on the impact of Government policy on their 
section of the industry. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, etc., 
for inclusion in this column.) 


NOVEMBER 22. 


Institute of Physics (Industrial Spectroscopic group) :—Annual 
mr | mening. “ The Spectrographic Analysis of High- 
purity Materials,” by D. M. Smith. In the Department 
of Applied Science, the University, St. George’s Square, 
Sheffield. : ‘ pe 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers :—Informal meeting. 
the TrStation, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 5.30 p.m. 

Manchester Association of Engineers :— The Future of Agri- 
cultural Engineering,” by W. H. ore. At the 
Engineers’ Club, 17, Albert Square, Manchester, at 6.45 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 27. 
Institute of Welding :—‘ The Inspector’s 
R Samohe of MS Butt Welds,” by E. Fuchs, L 
Mullins and §S. H. Smith. At the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, London, 8.W.1, at 
6 Dm. 


Approach to 


NOVEMBER 28. 
Royal Statistical Society (Industrial Applications Section) :— 


** Efficiency of 100 per cent. Inspection,” by D. Newman. 
At the University, St. George’s Square, Sheffield, at 
6.30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 29. 


ituti Mechanical Engineers :—‘‘ Aircraft Pro- 
—. ¢ F. M. Green and J. E. Wallington. At 
the Institution, Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 5.30 


p.m. 
Institute of British Foundrymen 


NOVEMBER 23. 


i nd West. of England branch :—‘ Recent Visit to 
—- , Poundvies,"’b T. Makemson. At the Grand 
Hotel, Broad Street, Bristol, at 3.30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 27. 


Birmingham, Coventry and West_Midlands branch :—‘“ Some 
Problems of Education and Training in the Foundry, 
y J. B. Longmuir. the James Watt Memorial 
Institute, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, at 7.15 p.m. 

London branch :—‘ The Theory and Practice of the Alu- 
minium Sand Foundry,” by E. Raybould. At the 
Waldorf Hotel, London, W.C.2, at 7.30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 29. 
i tion :—‘‘ Mechanised Moulding Practice,” by C. 
ey the Temperance Uafé, Lint Riggs, Falkirk, 


at 7 p.m. 





NOTES FROM THE BRANCHES 


BRISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND.—On 
November 13 the branch visited the works of R. A. 
Lister & Company, Limited, Dursley. Mr. F. A. Lister 
welcomed the visitors (numbering 44) and the party was 
conducted through the foundries and machine shops 
by Mr. F. A. Lister, director, and Mr. Maw, works 
manager. After a most interesting tour of the works, 
tea was offered by the company, and Mr. A. V. Biggs, 
president of the branch, expressed the thanks of the 
members for the opportunity given by the firm for a 
very interesting and instructive visit. Capt. W. E. 
Hurst seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Lister responded on behalf of the company. 
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POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR TRACTORS 


In a Paper which Mr. W. H. Cashmore is present- 
ing to the Manchester Association of Engineers 
to-morrow (Friday) on “ Recent Developments in and 
the Future of Agricultural Engineering,” the following 
statement appears. 

“Figures for the tractor population from year to 
year give a sound indication of the progress in 
mechanisation. At the outbreak of war there were about 
45,000 tractors in Great Britain. By the end of 1945 
a regular increase had raised the number to 175,000, 
The rise in tractor population had far outstepped the 
proportional increase in arable acreage, there being 
about one tractor per 700 arable acres in 1939, and one 
to 110 arable acres at the end of 1945. Total arable 
acreage includes rotation grassland, and to compare 
the state of mechanisation in various countries it is 
more satisfactory to take the acreage under cereals, 
potatoes, and sugar beet. On this basis Great Britain 
had one tractor per 50 acres at the end of 1945, com- 
pared with 109 acres in the U.S.A., and 238 acres in 
Canada. Some European countries range between 
1,000 and 2,500 acres per tractor. 

“In Great Britain the total acreage now under the 
plough, including rotation grasses, is 19,000,000, of 
which about 9,500,000 acres are under cereals, beet 
and potatoes. This level will hardly be maintained 
in the future, but provided efficient tractors and imple- 
ments to match are available, at prices comparable to 
those in other countries, there is no reason why a large 
proportion of the present arable acreage should not 
be farmed economically. Crop yields in Great Britain 
are high compared with most countries, a fact which 
counteracts many disadvantages. 

“The fact that the present tractor population is 
high, coupled with a marked tendency to increase their 
versatility, and so the total hours worked in the year, 
will probably result in the permanent level falling to 
150,000. To maintain this, a yearly output of 20,000 
tractors is necessary—to achieve which is no mean 
feat if it is to be met by home production. A recent 
survey made by the National Farmers’ Union assessed 
the value of the yearly requirement of tractors and 
implements at over £20,000,000. This is a potential 
market which should encourage the experimental and 
development work necessary to replace many of the 
modified horse machines now in use.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the FouNpRY TRADE JOURNAL 
VITREOUS ENAMELLING IN IRELAND 
Sin,—Mr. R. J. Hearne states that his company— 

Allied Ironfounders (Ireland), Limited—was the pioneer 
of vitreous enamelling in Ireland: perhaps this should 
be “one of the pioneers,” as the undersigned was 
responsible for the installation and running of a plant 
about the year 1920 with Musgraves of Belfast. 
Yours, etc., 

G. W. Brown. 


Birmingham, 14. 
November 16, 1946. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF QUALITY AND 
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controlled at the mill and 
indicated automatically by 
electrical contrivance, 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF IRON both at the mill and in the 


CASTINGS* 
By F. ANDREW 


The object of this Paper is to describe the methods 
adopted in the production of large quantities of good 
quality castings. ; ; . 

Fig. 1 shows the moulding machines in the centre, 
an open mould on the left and others closed on the 
mould conveyor also on the left. On the right is shown 
the gravity roller conveyor with 
the empty moulding boxes being 
returned to the different machines. 
Overhead hoppers are also shown. 
The plantt (Ferranti, Limited) 
was completed in September, 
1931. It is interesting to recall 
that the last blow in the old 
foundry occurred on the Friday 
night, and during Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, moulding 
boxes, patterns, and all equipment 
and sand were transferred to the 
new foundry. All the men 
started work in the new foundry 
on the Tuesday morning, and 
casting commenced the same day. 

Fig. 2 shows the new sand 
storage hopper on the left with 
sand drier. The old sand storage 
hopper is in the centre, and under- 
neath it is the distributor plate 
which feeds the mill just visible 
behind. 


Fig. 3 shows castings being 
shot-blasted. The sand mill is 
shown on the right. Facing 


sand prepared in a small mill is 
used for most of the castings, 
and consists of ordinary plant 
sand just milled and without any 
additions. Coal dust and new 
sand as required are added to the 
bulk sand in the main plant and, 
contrary to the opinions of some foundrymen, the 
Management does not find it necessary to remove the 
fines or silt from the sand. Actually, the exhaust 
system at the knockout, intended to remove the fumes 
and steam for the benefit of the men at that point, 
also removed a good proportion of silt. This is 
collected by a cyclone chamber and returned with 
the new sand additions. The moisture contents are 





“Extracted from a Paper read before the Lancashire branch 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen. The Author, prior 
to his retirement, was foundry manager to Ferranti, Limited. 

t Founpry Trape JournaL, August 4, 1932, Dp. 65, 





manager’s office at approxi- 
mately one minute intervals 
shown on voltmeters as the 
percentage moisture con- 
tained. Both castings and 
runners are removed at the 
knock-out via the pendulum 
conveyor, the castings on trays and the runners in 
buckets on the same conveyor at longer intervals. The 


trays deliver castings to the shot blast, but the scrap 
buckets are automatically tipped and righted again on 
the charging platform. This conveyor serves in rota- 
tion the following station: — 





Fic. 1—SHOwWsS MOULDING MACHINES IN THE CENTRE; AN OPEN MOULD 
ON THE LEFT, AND OTHERS CLOSED ON THE MOULD CONVEYOR. 
RIGHT IS THE GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYOR WITH EMPTY MOULDING BOXES. 


ON THE 


(1) Kneck-out station. 

(2) Charging platform. 

(3) Brass bay. 

(4) Shot blast. 

(5) Inspection and quantity check. 
(6) Grinders. 

(7) Fettlers. 

(8) Despatch. 

(9) General scrap. 

When No. 9 station is being used for a variety of 
metal other than that from the continuous plant, a 
Separate tipping station is available and used when no 
other scrap is being carried on the conveyor. 
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Fic. 2—NeEw SAND STORAGE Hopper (ON LEFT WITH SAND DRIER); OLD 
SAND STORAGE HOPPER IN THE CENTRE; UNDERNEATH IT IS THE DiSTRIBUTOR 
PLATE. 


Reason for Adoption of Methods 


Prior to the installation of the 
present equipment it was found 
necessary to purchase consider- 
able quantities of castings from 
outside firms ause internal 
capacity was not at that time suffi- 
cient. This often meant that for 
any particular casting there would 
be several patterns, which led to 
difficulties in jig location due to 
slight variations in the patterns of 
different foundries. When machine 
moulding methods were adopted it 
was considered advisable to pro- 
duce a different type of pattern 
from those previously used. This 
new type of pattern is generally 
machined all over and finished in 
the foundry tool room by tool- 
makers, using the tools of their 


trade as vernier-height gauges, 
micrometers, etc., and surface 
plates. Fig. 4 shows a pair of 


patterns being checked for 
accuracy, and Fig. 5, a batch of 
castings from this pattern, as cast 
except that they have been shot- 
blasted. Patterns are often 
finished on a_ vertical milling 
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machine, using a milling cutter 
for giving the standard taper to 
vertical walls, of 1 in 128. 

Previously, patterns were 
“filed up ” by pattern filers whose 
only tools apart from files cop- 
sisted of contraction rules and 
scribing blocks, often without the 
benefit of surface plates. Con- 
traction rules are now rarely, if 
ever, used, and a concession from 
the drawing office gives not only 
the dimensions required to three 
decimal places, but alongside each 
dimension the contraction dimen- 
sions are given in brackets, thus 
11.396 in. (11.510 in.) being re- 
spectively the casting and pattern 
sizes. By these means the patterns 
were given their proper status, as 
the press tools of the foundry. 

The patterns are mainly of cast 
iron of close grain and a standard 
minimum taper of 1 in 128= & in 
in 2 in. is provided (see cutter 
laid down in Fig. 6). 


In some _ cases’ where the 


accuracy is not so important, and 
the quantity of castings resuired is 
relatively small, the patterns may 
be filed up, in which case extra 
taper may be allowed, care being 
concentrated in such cases when 
multiple patterns are used, on jig 



































Fic. 3.—CasTINGS BEING SHOT BLASTED. THE SAND MILL IS SHOWN ON 


THE RIGHT. 
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Fic. 
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Fic. 4.—SHOWS A PAIR OF 
PATTERNS BEING CHECKED 
FoR ACCURACY. 


all 


——— 





. 5—CASTINGS FROM PATTERN IN Fic. 4, WHICH FIG. 6.—SHOWS TYPE OF MACHINE ON WHICH PATTERNS 
HAVE BEEN SHOT BLASTED. ARE MACHINED TO CORRECT THICKNESS, TAPER, ETC. 
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FOUNDRY 


Weight Estimation 
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delivered in 84 hrs. By this time the press tools wer 
ready and the wood patterns were of no further use, 
The castings were not flat backs and about 44 in, x 
34 in x 14 in. overall dimen. 
sions. 


} 3 
Plant ‘ eh 








a 


























Fic. 7.—METHOD OF BUILDING UP AN ESTIMATE. 


location points. A machined-up 
pattern may cost more than 10 
times that of a filed-up pattern. 
Wood patterns, preferably of hard 
wood, may be used for specially 
urgent or short count jobs. In 
one case where 100 pairs of cast- 
ings were required in eight hrs., 
to replace temporarily sheet metal 
stampings because tools were not 
ready, wood patterns were seady 
and mounted on machine in 64 
hrs., and a total of 125 pairs were 





Fic. 9.—VIEW OF CHARGING PLAT- 
FORM SHOWING WEIGHING Scoop 
AND SPRING BALANCE SUSPENDED 
FROM OVERHEAD TROLLEY. ON, 
THE RIGHT A PORTION OF THE PEN-} 
DULUM CONVEYOR WITA A SCRAP 
BUCKET IN THE DISCHARGE POst-, 
TION FROM WHICH IT WILL THEN 
GO TO THE “ RIGHTING DEVICE.” 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS SHOWN 
A TRAY FOR DELIVERING CASTINGS 
FROM THE KNOCK-OUT STATION TO 
THE GRINDING AND FINISHING 
SECTIONS. 








“Eer8] 





Cost of Patterns 


The expense of the above 
are method was fully justified by the 
ie results obtained. For example, a 

pair of patterns may cost, say, 
£100. (See Figs. 4 and 5.) [ff 
240,000 castings were made from 








this pattern, the pattern cost per 
obs, ef casting would be only one-tenth 





of a penny. There may have been 
ne at least 10 times this quantity 
a made from this pattern with little 





difference in jig location points 
between the first and the last cast- 





ing of these 240,000. 


Production Obtained 


One machine pattern gives 10 
times the daily production that 
was obtainable by plate mould 
ing from one plate pattern. Also 
the resultant castings are more 
6. 3. uniform from the machine than 

: eee 











if hand made. In fairness to the 
. plate moulder, it should be stated 
that the machine operators have 
all their boxes cast. knocked out 
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and all their sand mixed. The number of moulds 
made per day depends on the men themselves, but 
although there has often been a production of 430 
boxes per day per machine, including liberal stoppages 
about six times daily, a steady production of 300 to 
350 per day of good quality castings would be far 
more desirable. 
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Fic. 8.—METHOD OF PREPARING A SCHEDULE. 


The main idea is to provide a good quality pattern, 
well mixed sand of controlled moisture content, between 
5 and 6 per cent., and moulding machines maintained 
in good condition. In return one may reasonably 
expect a good product. 

The production stated is a nominal figure and may 
be much higher in some cases. Where patterns are 
duplicated the production can, of course, be double 
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that stated. Ofiten, castings that are not wanted in 
very large quantities, are put on 4, 4 or 4 segment 
plates, thus reducing the pattern costs. 

The advantages of such rapid production will be 
apparent to the engineering works, which is able to 
keep machine tools fully ioaded without carrying exces- 
sive stocks. One of many similar cases is worth men- 
tioning. A customer usually 
ordered 3,000 of a certain casting 
specifying delivery by a date 
usually six weeks ahead. Pro- 
duction facilities enabled deés- 
patch within twe or three days, 
< = and then orders started to come 
053 B. 0 in specifying that delivery must 
be as 3 not be made before a certain date. 
Other advantages to the foundry 


Mie: deed aain. of this plant, are saving in floor 


space, reduced number of boxes, 

carry 
molten metal. 

Casting Prices 

It is not the Author’s intention 

to discuss the prices of castings. 

The not uncommon practice of 

speaking in terms of price per 

Cap inding cwt. should be discouraged by 

lec igh aia all foundrymen who have any 

pride in their craft. There is a 

diversity of opinion as to the 

economies of continuous casting. 

After taking into consideration 

box requirements, saving of floor 

space, quality of product, quick 

delivery without carrying large 

stocks, it is the Author’s opinion 


23, Ob 22; that, given a well laid-out plant, 


organisation and super- 
vision, continuous casting is cer- 
tainly more economical than non- 
continuous casting. 

A suggestion for a method of 
building up an estimate is shown 
in Fig. 7. Apart from pattern- 
equipment 
charges for particular jobs, it is 
quite reasonable for any firm to 
prepare a price schedule for such 
castings as are produced on a 
mechanised plant, provided that 
castings can be put in their cor- 
rect grade. Fig. 8 shows a set- 
out for a suggested method of 
preparing a schedule. By means 
of a piece of fabric equal in size 
to the inside dimensions of the standard box the 
possible number per box of any exhibited casting 
can be determined, and the price determined from 
the schedule formed. Where sample castings are not 
available, paper tracing or cut outs of the plan view 
will serve the purpose. The height of the castings 
telative to the depth of the boxes will, of course, 
require consideration. 
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Wherever possible the customer asking for a quota- 
tion should supply the weight and indicate any specially 
important dimensions, along with special requirements 
and whether previous supplies have presented difficul- 
ties. This information will avoid delay and enable 
the founder to quote a price for most jobs by return. 
Sample castings with an enquiry are a definite aid. The 
procedure followed in the case of an inquiry would be 
to lay out the fabric referred to, determine the quantity 
per box, obtain the weight per box, determine the grade, 
whether A, B, C, etc., and from the schedule, the basic 
selling price each, can be obtained. Patterns and any 
special requirements must be considered as an extra 
charge. 

The bulk of castings dealt with are now made from 
a metal containing approximately 2.3 per cent. silicon, 
0.8 per cent. phosphorus, and 0.8 per cent. manganese, 
melted in two 24-in. cupolas worked on alternate days. 
Metal is ready for pouring at 8 a.m., melting being 
temporarily suspended for the lunch hour, and then 
continued until 5.30 p.m. All metal charges are weighed 
and coke is measured, and Fig. 9 shows a view of the 
charging platform. F 

Design 


The Author often finds that the designer makes his 
drawing to please his own eye without regard to pro- 
duction difficulties. In most cases this is because of 
a lack of knowledge of foundry work, but generally he 
is only too willing to modify the design if such a 
change can be shown to be beneficial to production. 

The Author has often encountered designs which 
called for modification and when this has been 
requested the customer has remarked that previous 
suppliers never complained of the design. After one 
Or two such cases, and when they have seen the 
advantage obtained by slight alterations, they have 
shown their approval by asking for suggestions with 
new designs and often on older designs, provided that 
alterations do not affect other allied parts. 

Down runners and ingates are carefully proportioned, 
and often the location and size -of these will have a 
great effect on the machining properties and the pre- 
sence of contraction stresses. Running a casting up 
hill will often make all the difference between success 
and failure both as regards appearance and misruns. 
Larger castings are made on a 4,000-lb. Herman 
machine, and also on a 700-lb. Herman machine. The 
4,000-lb. machine is fed from a larger sand plant, which 
can also be operated for mixing and returning the sand 
used for the 700-lb. Herman, and for the floor 
moulders. This sand is transported in bottom dis- 
charge skips and delivered to hoppers such as for the 
700-lb. machine, or others, or to the various moulding 
floors. 

In alternating current equipment, electrical losses are 
caused due to eddy currents in magnetic materials. This 
necessitates the use of non-magnetic materials and since 
brass, gunmetal, etc., are relatively expensive, non- 
magnetic cast iron is used. Nomag, introduced and 
manufactured by Ferranti, Limited, is very suitable for 
this purpose, being practically non-magnetic and having 
a high specific resistance of 150 micro-ohms per centi- 
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metre cube. Nomag has a toughness 24 times that 
of ordinary cast iron, and this, together with its high 
electrical resistance, is of great advantage in cast resist. 
ance grids. 

The principal uses are:—Alternator end rings and 
shields; junction and switch boxes, and resistance grids, 

Acknowledgment—The Author wishes to thank 
Ferranti, Limited, for permission to present this Paper, 
and for the facilities necessary for its preparation. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Foundry Process Control Procedures (Ferrous). Pub- 
lished by the Special Publications Department 
(S.P.20) of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
29, West 39th Street, New York, 18. Price $3.00. 

This book is a compilation of reports made by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ War Engineering 
Board, at the request of the United States Army 
Ordnance Department. The contents are a curious and 
somewhat—because of the very nature of the book— 
unbalanced mixture. Initially, there is a report on 
steel castings, which takes up about 20 pages. This 
makes a number of recommendations, such as the 
institution by all steelfoundries of a control division. 
In order to use something definite, the Committee have 
included a 20-page report on the system used by the 
Ford Motor Company. Another recommendation is 
that a complete record be kept of every type of casting 
made, using a photograph showing the runners and 
risers, together with a data sheet. 

The report contains some useful information on the 
most common pitfalls and how to avoid them, but 
there are so many references to section 2, that it seems 
best to read this first and work back. In any case, this 
detailed account of steelfoundry work as practised by 
the Ford Motor Company, being a_ straightforward 
story, is much more easily readable. Moreover, it is, 
despite a little too much dogmatism, full of worthwhile 
pointers, and a debt of gratitude is owing to this firm 
for disclosing in such detail their practice. The 
reviewer believes that it would serve as an excellent 
model for commissions visiting Germany as a basis for 
the logical presentation of essential technical data. 
These two sections conclude with a bibliography, and 
amongst the references the reviewer noted a number 
which originally appeared in the FFouNDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL, but other sources are in each case credited. 

The second section is a report on malleable iron 
foundry practice, and is treated similarly to section 1, 
but in this case there is no report of the Ford type to 
amflify the recommendations. Instead there are useful 
appendices covering cupola and cupola-air furnace 
operations in connection with duplexing. 

Section 3, covering grey-iron castings, is given much 
the same treatment, and again the appendix covers 
various phases of cupola practice. The last section is 
devoted to Castings Repair Recommendations, and 
covers steel, malleable and grey-iron castings for the 
motor-vehicle industry. It should be of value to the 
British foundry industry in its efforts to place the 
reclamation of castings on a better footing. 


C.F. 
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MALLEABLE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY Presidential address to East 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT PRACTICE 


By courtesy of the directors of the Staveley Coal & 
Iron Company, Limited, 150 members of the East 
Midlands branch of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men visited the spinning plants and foundries of this 
works. After tea, Mr. J. R. RoxBuRGH, branch presi- 
dent, expressed the thanks of the branch for the hospi- 
tality and opportunity granted for inspecting the 
various processes, and to the guides for the very able 
manner in which they had conducted the visitors round 
the plant. Mr. Freer and Mr. Smith responded. 

Mr. Roxburgh was then formally installed in the 
presidential chair by Mr. Dunleavy, past-president, and 
delivered his inaugural address, in the course of which 
he said:— 

Mr. Dunleavy and Gentlemen, I would take this 
opportunity of thanking you all most sincerely for the 
honour you have conferred upon me in electing me 
to the presidential chair for this session. As you are 
aware, | am engaged in the malleable industry, which 
comprises approximately 100 concerns, responsible for 
an annual output of probably 50,000 tons of castings, 
which finds many applications in the nation’s economic 
life. Such castings are used in the automobile, agri- 
cultural, general engineering, shipbuilding, railway and 
electrical industries, whilst theré is always a demand 
for castings such as pipe fittings, building equipment, 
and small tools. Undoubtedly, as a result of experi- 
ences and newer applications during wartime with mal- 
leable castings, engineers generally will regard malle- 
able cast iron with greater respect than perhaps they 
have previously, and a greater knowledge of the pro- 
perties and potentialities of malleable cast iron has 
been engendered to the mutual benefit ‘of both user 
and manufacturer alike. 


War Production 


Since the cessation of hostilities, many instances of 
notable production by the malleable foundries have 
been brought to the notice of the public at large. 
It is now realised that during the war, malleable foun- 
dries were called upon to manufacture a large diversity 
of castings, and great credit is due to the executives 
and workpeople of the various concerns for what must 
rank as a remarkable achievement. Some malleable 
castings were used successfully to replace steel castings. 
The majority of castings made during the emergency 
were entirely new designs, demanding, in some cases, 
new technique, and testing the skill and brains of those 
involved. The foundries can look back with pride 
on the manufacture of castings for ordnance, such as 
tank castings, including track links, wheels and rollers, 
lorries—castings for land and sea, gun castings, tor- 
pedo nosepieces, electrical castings, etc., many of 
which were required in huge quantities. In many 
cases, special equipment was required, whilst in others 
large plants were installed with a high degree of 
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mechanisation, and the experience thus gained proved 
invaluable. 


Reconyersion Problems 


My company had always been accustomed, before 
the war, to meeting the scheduled requirements of the 
motor industry, requirements which had to be met 
weekly in order to maintain the mass production of 
motor-cars and lorries. The new types of castings 
demanded during the war, although presenting their 
initial problems, were successfully dealt with on a 
repetition basis, and schedules were regularly and con- 
sistently implemented. Certainly a regular demand for 
castings in volume brings out the best in a manage- 
ment in regard to proper organisation to ensure a cycle 
of operations, and to institute the control essential 
for the manufacture of a reliable product. 

It is also pleasing to record that the change-over 
from war to peacetime production, a source of anxiety 
to all of us as the end of hostilities hove in sight, 
has been carried out smoothly and successfully, and 
it is true to say that all foundries are extraordinarily 
busy on peacetime products. As early as August of 
last year, the manufacture of malleable iron castings 
for the automobile industry was under way, and very 
soon after that the schedules which had been prepared 
were being met. Since then, there has been a gradual 
increment of demand, until the manufacture of cars 
and lorries has almost reached 1938 level. 

Tremendous strides have been made in the malleable 
industry since the days of the pioneers Reaumur and 
Boyden. Whiteheart first, then blackheart, the latter 
being introduced into England from America. From 
small outputs to prodigious ones, from jobbing to 
mass production with completely mechanised plants. 
A cavalcade of worthy men, and a record of great 
progress. Developments in recent years in the malle- 
able industry have taken place in the direction of ex- 
pansion of individual concerns, the installation of new 
plant, machinery and melting units, the extension of 
the control of the various details of manufacture, the 
introduction of new materials, new methods and dif- 
ferent kinds of metal. It may be safely stated that 
the majority of malleable iron castings are now made 

under strict scientific control, without which an 
irregular product would result. 

In America there are many excellent examples of 
companies operating completely mechanised plants for 
the production of malleable iron castings, and, 
although one realises the difficulties surrounding the 

successful manufacture of such castings under those 
circumstances, the information forthcoming from that 
country tells us that the results obtained are excel- 
lent. Undoubtedly the volume of orders obtained in 
America for oftentime a small variety of details is 
definitely in that country’s favour, but, a mechanised 
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plant, designed with greater flexibility, is certainly a 
possibility in this country, where quantities ordered 
may be regular, but of smaller dimension. 


Manufacturing Methods and Control 


The duplexing of blackheart malleable cast iron, by 
cupola-air furnace or cupola-electric furnace for large 
tonnages of metal and the subsequent distribution for 
casting on a continuous scale, had long since passed 
the experimental stage, and constitute a regular day-to- 
day feature of such specially designed plants. My 
company certainly intends going further ahead with 
mechanisation, and a great deal of interest will be 
stimulated during the next few years in this direction. 

The control of sand for core-making and moulding 
continues to occupy the attention of the founder, and 
in this connection synthetic sand has been developed 
and has come to stay. In many mechanised units, the 
sand used for cores is the source of supply of the 
base material for synthetic moulding sand for the 
foundry. Such sand helps to secure a more regular 
quality of casting, and affords a greater measure of 
latitude where semi-skilled labour is utilised. Atten- 
tion has been given, too, to. the technique of gating 
and feeding with definitely improved results and, afiter 
all, the yield of castings from the total melt is a very 
important matter. Better and speedier moulding and 
core-making machines have been introduced success- 
fully, and the science of coreblowing has been de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree. 


Pulverised Fuel 


Pulverised coal, supplied from central plants or 
direct from unit mills, is being used with great success 
for melting and annealing. Temperature control of the 
metal is assuming greater importance, whilst that 
exercised in the annealing is essential. The immersion 
thermocouple is certainly going to be prominent in 
controlling the casting conditions. 

Centrifugal casting has been introduced for various 
types of metal, and for some time now steel castings, 
single or stack moulding, have been made by this pro- 
cess. Perhaps it may be that certain malleable castings 
could be produced in this fashion, and here is an 
avenue which can be explored profitably. Sounder and 
more uniform castings can made, and a greater 
yield of castings from the total metal used can be 
obtained. 

Annealing 

The last few years have witnessed great advances 
in the technique of annealing, a process which can 
nullify, unless rigidly controlled, all the care and atten- 
tion which has been given to the manufacture of a 
satisfactory white-iron casting. Short anneal processes 
are fashionable in some quarters, whilst other authori- 
ties cling to the longer processes which they claim 
enhance the qualities of the resultant material. Satis- 
factory annealing is based on scientifically sound 
theories, which must be put into practice. Pulverised 
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coal, electricity, radiant heat are used, according to 
what the manufacturer has found best for his purpose, 
Controlled atmospheres fior blackheart and gaseous de- 
carburisation for whiteheart annealing are receiving 
attention. 

Malleable cast iron deservedly claims the attention 
of the engineer by virtue of its physical properties, and 
by the property of excellent machinability as it is un- 
questionably the most readily machined cast ferrous 
material, the temper carbon distribution in the material 
— —- to the effect of lead additions to bronzes 
and steels. 


Types Of Malleable 


There are two types of malleable cast iron, white- 
heart and blackheart, both white cast iron in the cast 
state, and during the annealing process, the properties 
of the former depend on decarburisation, and the latter 
on graphitisation. The theory associated with melting 
and that with the subsequent annealing process are 
truly very complex indeed, but I subscribe to the view 
that our knowledge of such processes is much more 
detailed and profound to-day. Blackheart malleable 
cast iron, at the present moment, is being regularly 
produced with a tensile strength of 23 to 25 tons per 
sq. in. with an elongation of 15 per cent. 

One most important advance in the metallurgical field 
has been the production of pearlitic malleable cast irons, 
Blackheart malleable cast iron is a completely malle- 
ablised material, consisting of ferrite and temper 
carbon, whereas pearlitic malleable contains sufficient 
combined carbon, existing as some form of pearlite, 
to affect the properties of the product. My company 
has been manufacturing such material for several 
years now, and tensile strength of the order of 33 
to 38 tons per sq. in. is obtained consistently with 
elongation figures of 6 to 8 ver cent., and with a 
Brinell hardness of 180 to 200, which permits of easy 
machining. On 10-in. brake drums, using Widia tools 
and running dry, speeds of 250 ft. per min. are used 
with a 0.10-in. feed and }-in. depth of cut. This 
material has a high endurance limit, is much less notch 
sensitive than steel, and has a high modulus of 
elasticity. 

Pearlitic malleable cast iron has been used for a 
number of years for automobile, passenger, and com- 
mercial vehicle brake drums, and for differential cast- 
ings. Other applications are hub and brake drums 
combined, clutch drums and clutch plates. With the 
particular composition used, the amount of combined 
carbon gives an all pearlitic matrix, and this structure 
is affected by heat-treatment similar to a carbon- 
manganese steel, and tensile strength of the order of 
45 to 70 tons per sq. in. can be obtained with diminu- 
tion of elongation. Undoubtedly, there is great scope 
for our research workers in the development of these 
pearlitic malleable cast irons. 


Inspection 
It will be admitted that during the war the standard 
of inspection tended to lower, due to the circumstances 
prevailing of the demand exceeding the supply, but 
now that more normal times have arrived, peacetime 
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standards have returned, and, in fact, there appears to 
be a better quality of product demanded. Engineering 
skill and machine shop practice have definitely 
improved, and this necessitates the foundry devoting 
the maximum attention to the quality of product. The 
liaison between customer, designer and manufacturer 
has been fostered and developed, and will undoubtedly 
require to be a very important aspect of future business. 
It is incumbent on the manufacturer to recognise the 
new standards and to introduce, if not already function- 
ing, the requisite technical and quality control, in order 
to release to the customer a reliable product in all 
its implications. I cannot emphasise too strongly the 
question of research, which must be constantly prose- 
cuted in an endeavour to improve the product. All 
aspects of the foundry industry require rigid control, 
and investigation of all problems must be thorough. 
Competition will be keener still, and there is no doubt 
that it will be most feared from forgings and plastics, 
comparatively young, yet enterprising industries. 

Probably, and it is only to be expected, equipment in 
many instances has become worn out or obsolete, and 
will require replacement. Great demands are, there- 
fore, being made on plant manufacturers, and some 
time must elapse before foundries can really be said 
to be quite geared up to modern practice, but all our 
energies must be devoted to putting our house in order 
at the earliest possible moment. Even now, the de- 
mand for castings exceeds the supply, and certainly the 
foundries have their problems ahead in order to satisfy 
this unusual position. Nevertheless, I believe the stage 
is set for great progress to be made in the malleable 
industry in this country, and a scientific approach to 
all our difficulties and problems must be the rule and 
not the exception. 


Man-power 


Unfortunately, although trade is brisk and future 
prospects appear rosy, yet the malleable foundries, like 
others, are labouring under a tremendous-handicap. I 
make no apology for mentioning in this address the 
serious shortage of man-power. This is a matter which 
is militating against any increased production, which is 
demanded of the industry, and this subject is actively 
engaging the attention of those whose programmes of 
machining and assembly depend upon the supply of 
castings, those who have, at heart, the welfare of the 
engineering industry at large, as well as those inside 
the foundry industry who ultimately select the labour. 
According to statistics, plenty of labour is available in 
certain districts, but recruitment of such labour depends 
entirely on the question of the supply of billets and 
accommodation. Any intelligent person realises that 
ours is an important industry, and that castings are 
fundamental to the economic development of industry 
generally, and ultimately of our national status. It is 
known, too, that many industries are being hampered 
by the insufficient and delayed supply of castings, and 
[ would take the liberty of suggesting that the Govern- 
ment must act, and act quickly, in giving some measure 
of priority to the foundries in regard to labour and 
particularly the initial release of billets in that con- 
nection. The foundry industry requires thousands of 
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men to bring its working force even up to pre-war 
strength, and as the ready-made man is not available, 
and the raw material offered requires adequate training, 
and experience, the necessity for quick action on the 
part of the Government becomes more urgent. Un- 
doubtedly, the companies are of the opinion that there 
is only one way of enhancing the number of foundry 
operatives, by training raw recruits, and they are pre- 
pared to spend time and money in achieving this ob- 
ject. Prejudice against foundry work must be re- 
moved, and for its part, the foundry industry has prob- 
ably traversed some distance in eliminating objection- 
able factors, in improving conditions, and in paying 
attention to “ good house-keeping ” in order to make 
the industry more attractive, but there remains a great 
deal more to be done. 


Shortage of Potential Executives 


It would appear, too, to those of us who occupy 
executive positions in the foundries, and this is a 
domestic problem, that there is a shortage of potential 
executives, probably a temporary one; it is a situation 
which should be rectified at the earliest possible 
moment. Knowing that there are opportunities for 
advancement now and in the future for the personnel 
in the foundries, I would make a special appeal to our 
younger members to learn as much as they possibly 
can of foundry practice and technique, because the 
opportunities will arise for those who deserve to be 
elevated. There is no question to-day that excellent 
educational and technical facilities exist for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the latter’s application 
to everyday problems encountered in the foundry is the 
practical test the younger member requires. Manage- 
ment is a science as well as an art, and, being such, 
can be studied. There is a very interesting programme 
ahead of us this session, and I ask specially for the 
younger members to take a greater part in our activi- 
ties, and not to be afraid of contributing to the dis- 
cussions following the lectures. 

I hope my address, if it should achieve nothing more, 
not only will attract the attention of the engineer, but 
on our part, will help to rekindle the innate enthusiasm 
of every foundryman, so that he will tackle with re- 
newed vigour and scientific research, the problems 
which confront him in this perplexing post-war world 
in which we ali find ourselves to-day. 





A MECHANISED PACK FURNACE was brought into use 
last week at the Orb Works, Newport, Mon, of John 
Lysaght, Limited. 

Davip Brown & Sons (HUDDERSFIELD), LIMITED, 
announce that three of their engineering companies 
are to be known in future under new names. The 
branch works and foundries at Penistone will be known 
as the David Brown Foundries Company, the tool 
division of the main works at Huddersfield will be 
known as the David Brown Tool Company, while the 
third alteration is in the style of C. J. Fitzpatrick & 
Company, Limited, of London, which will now be 
known as David Brown Gear (London), Limited. 
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A PREHEATING FURNACE FOR 
WELDING CASTINGS* 
By H. H. MOSS 


The most common apparatus for general preheating 
is a temporary firebrick furnace fired with charcoal. 
Such a furnace can easily be erected according to the 
following instructions. All that is required are the 
firebricks, some asbestos paper, and fuel. : 

A temporary firebrick preheating furnace should 
be built to suit the individual needs of each job. 
Enough space should always be left between the brick 
wall and the casting to take care of the charcoal and 
to handle the casting if it is necessary to turn it during 
welding. A more accurate estimate of the dimensions 
can be made if the casting is temporarily placed in 
position for welding. 

First, the furnace floor should be built with the bricks 
laid closely together on the concrete floor of the weld- 
ing shop. A few shovelfuls of dry sand spread over 
the bricks will fill up the cracks. This prevents embers 
or drops of molten metal from accidentally escaping 
from the furnace and causing a fire, and further serves 
to insulate the shop floor from the heat. Next, the 
walls should be built, leaving a 2-in. space between 
the bricks at intervals on the first course to provide 
draft. The walls should be built up a bit higher than 
the top of the piece to be welded. Bricks, placed on 
end near each opening in the first course, act as 
dampers. 

Finally, two bricks should be placed on edge on the 
top of the wall with a steel rod or light angle iron 
across them to serve as a support for the asbestos paper 
roof and to form a flue that will produce sufficient 
draft. If the casting is particularly heavy or cumber- 
some, it should be positioned on the furnace floor be- 
fore the walls are built. 


Fuel Employed 


Charcoal is the most suitable fuel because it requires 
no forced draft to burn, gives off no soot or smoke, 
and produces a steady, constant temperature. Gas, 
oil, or kerosene torches are sometimes used instead of 
charcoal. Coke should not be used because it gives 
too high a temperature and too localised a heat. 

The entire bottom of the furnace should be covered 
with charcoal before the casting is placed in the weld- 
ing position. The casting should be supported on 
bricks or pieces of brick on the floor of the furnace. 
This is to prevent it from sagging under its own weight, 
to place the weld in a horizontal position, and to per- 
mit its being preheated from underneath. Then more 
charcoal should be strewn loosely all around the cast- 
ing. Not too much charcoal should be used though, 
for it is likely to overheat the casting and cause it to 
sag or warp. 

Since thin parts of the casting get hot more quickly 
than the thicker sections, more fuel should be placed 
around the heavier sections. When the charcoal be- 





*Reproduced from ‘“ Materials and Methods.”’ 
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gins to glow evenly, the furnace should be covered with 
a sheet of asbestos paper. To make sure that all the 
charcoal is thoroughly ignited, a blast from a com. 
pressed air hose can be introduced for a moment 
through the bottom draft holes. Do not use oxygen 
or the oxygen hose for this purpose. 

The fire should be watched and regulated so that the 
part is heated uniformly. This means closing or open- 
ing draft holes, moving hot coals around, or adding 
fuel wherever necessary. To avoid overheating thin 
sections, fuel should be added only around the heavier 
sections. After the fire has burned for half an hour 
or more, it is time to check the temperature of the 
casting so that it will not become overheated. A 
flap-like break should be made in the asbestos paper, 





Fic. 1.—A SKETCH OF A TYPICAL TEMPORARY PREHEAT- 

ING FURNACE. WHEN THE CHARCOAL BEGINS TO GLOW 

EVENLY, THE FURNACE SHOULD BE COVERED WITH 
ASBESTOS PAPER. 


Temperature Measurement 


There are several methods of testing the temperature, 
the most accurate of which is by using temperature- 
indicating crayons. If these are not available, how- 
ever, a splint of soft pine can be rubbed against the 
casting; if the wood chars, the part is ready for weld- 
ing. 

A more accurate test can be made by making a 
button from a small amount of lead melted from a 
lead bar and placing it on the casting. If the button 
melts slowly, the temperature of the casting is about 
315 deg. C., which is the desired heat for ordinary 
cast iron. The two bricks on top of the wall can then 
be removed to lower the asbestos paper for welding. 
A piece of asbestos paper loosely folded three or four 
times can be placed on top of the furnace to protect 
the operator from the heat. 


THE OFFER MADE BY Dorman, Long & Company, 
Limited, to purchase the Middlesbrough Royal Ex- 
change has been accepted. The purchase price is in 
the region of £35,000, and it is understood to be the 
intention of the company to use the site for new 
administrative offices. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH FOUNDRYMEN Seth African branch 


The South African branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen held their ninth annual dinner and general 
meeting at the Grand National Hotel, Johannesburg. 

After the Loyal Toast had been observed, the out- 
going president, Mr. H. Holdsworth, extended a warm 
welcome to the guests present, among whom were Mr. 
W. E. Palliser, vice-president of the Institute of Certi- 
fiated Engineers; Mr. F. C. Williams, secretary of 
S.A.F.E.M.A.; Mr. J. Henry, president of the South 
African Association of Production Engineers, and Mr. 
M. Falcon, vice-president of the Chemical, Metallurgi- 
cal and Mining Society of South Africa. 

The detailed report of the branch council for the 
year 1945-46 showed that the membership of the Insti- 
tute in South Africa now stands at 238, comprising 
66 members, 109 associate members, 14 associates and 
49 subscribing firms. 


Valedictory Address 


Immediately after dinner, Mr. H. Holdsworth pre- 
sented his valedictory address and report on the work 
of the Council, in the course of which he said: 

A number of members of the branch who were on 
active service with the armed forces had returned 
safely, and it was a pleasure to see them taking an 
active réle again in the affairs of the Institute. The 
standard of Papers delivered at the monthly meetings 
of the Institute had been maintained during the current 
year. One heartening feature had been that the average 
attendance reflected by statistics kept showed a definite 
all-round improvement over previous years. This in 
itself was a tribute to those persons who prepared 
Papers. During the year, the council had the pleasure 
of inviting to one of its meetings Mr. L. Rowley, presi- 
dent of the Cape Town section of the branch. Mr. 
D. Cherry Paterson, a member of the London branch 
council of the Institute, who brought greetings from 
the overseas parent body. 

On the occasion of the last annual general meeting, 
it was announced that the foundry sand survey, upon 
which the Institute proposed embarking, had been 
temporarily shelved by virtue of certain developments 
which were foreshadowed iin the general field of 
research. The wisdom of the temporary abandonment 
of the project was questioned by certain members. As 
things had shaped, and from a long term view, the 
decision taken had proved to be a wise one. Since the 
last annual general meeting, the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research had been estab- 
lished. Schemes for the.creation of the National 
Physical Laboratory under the C.S.I.R. had already 
matured. The C.S.I.R. had already formulated its plans 
for industrial research groups and the formule by 
which the Government would make financial assist- 
ance possible on the grant-in-aid basis had been 
announced. It must be obvious that under the ambitious 
proposed set-up, the financial resources to be made 
available, and the pool of technical research ability 
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which would be on call, the Institute was well advised 
to defer embarking upon a scheme which, in the light 
of the new set-up, would have made the Institute’s 
venture redundant and perhaps amateurish. Research, 
instead of becoming the responsibility of one section 
of an industry which desires it, would mean a fitting 
into the scheme of a broader plan, with obvious ad- 
vantages to all sections. Before long the branch would 
fit into that broad framework mentioned—and with 
benefit to the foundry industry. He expressed his 
thanks to the editor of “The Engineer and Foundry- 
man,” being mindful of the publicity given to branch 
meetings. 

After paying a tribute to the assistance rendered by 
his colleagues, the president made reference to current 
problems. To-day there were restrictions never before 
experienced, not to mention shortages of food, raw 
materials and labour. South Africa, however, was not 
badly off when compared with other countries. One 
was apt to magnify one’s own misfortunes. South 
Africa was on the verge of a great era of development. 
Would she make the best of her advantages? Nations, 
like individuals, had remarkable powers of recovery. 
Let no-one under-estimate the recovery powers of other 
nations, despite the great misfortunes through which 
they have passed and were still enduring. If the initial 
inertia could be overcome, there was every reason to 
believe that the temporary advantage which South 
Africa had secured since the advent of peace could 
be maintained. The contribution that could be made 
would not be made for South Africa’s sake alone. The 
days of independent units were over. Any contribu- 
tion made would be measured as was the war effort, not 
solely for oneself, but for others in the common cause. 
He hoped the work of the Institute would be viewed 
in the same light—not as an end to itself but as. a 
means to an end. The Institute had an important rdéle 
to fulfil, and he was certain that it would measure up 
to the obligations which would be expected of it in 
the not too far distant future. 


New President Appointed 


Warm applause followed Mr. Holdsworth’s announce- 
ment that the council had decided to appoint Col. 
W. J. Grose as president and Mr. A. H. MacKay as 
vice-president for the coming year. Reporting on the 
three appointments which had been made to the council, 
the secretary of the branch, Mr. K, J. Dewar, said 
that there had been four nominations for the three 
vacancies, the nominees being Mr. Bachelor, Mr. 
Marais, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Simpson. Mr. 
Bachelor declined, and thus the last three named were 
automatically appointed to fill the council’s vacancies. 

COLONEL GROSE said he was deeply conscious of 
the honour the members of the Institute had bestowed 
upon him in electing him president. At the meeting 
held a year ago the war was not over. Since that 
date great sacrifices had been made by the fighting 
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forces, by the common men and women of the world 
—and not insignificant were the sacrifices made by the 
workers in industry, who in some countries were right 
in the front-line zone. The excellent part played by 
the mobile workshops in the various theatres of war 
was well known. Everyone had had a difficult task 
to perform and it could now be said that their respec- 
tive jobs were well done. The tempo of wartime effort 
had passed, but there must be no relaxation. There 
were still great victories to be achieved. It was easier 
to fight a visible enemy than an invisible one. 

It was perhaps symptomatic of the times just passed 
that nations and individuals were beset with fear for 
the future. The world was desperately short of food 
and other necessary goods; there. was still rancour and 
suspicion in the hearts of men. That team spirit which 
crystallised itself during the dark war years showed no 
signs of permanency. It had been said that great men 
were not those who did not know fear, but those who 
did not show fear. This was both true of war and 
peace. Without confidence in himself a man’s efforts 
were of little avail, and so was it in industrial life. 
It was an elementary fact that international trade was 
built up on a basis of comparative costs or advantages. 
He had no reason to believe that this law would be 
any less harsh in the future than it had been in the 
past. The progress of industry in South Africa would 
depend to a large extent on the primary producers of 
iron and steel, and the comparative cost advantages 
which manufacturers would enjoy in their basic 
materials. South Africa had great natural advantages 
both in material and labour resources, and if these were 
correctly exploited there was every reason to believe 
that they would have no great fear for the future. 
Critics talked about a limited market for products. Be 
this as it might be — but there still were substantial 
markets untapped in their very midst. 


“Demand Creation ” 


The Americans referred to what they called ‘“‘ demand 
creation.” South Africa, as a country, had not yet 
exploited this American conception. So far as the 
foundry industry was concerned, it was known that 
there was a large back-log to make good; there were 
a number of new production lines which had been 
embarked upon; there was the large development to 
take place in the Free State, which would create a 
greater market for products. The immediate position 
appeared to augur well. It was also known that there 
was a large pent-up purchasing power in the form of 
capital requirements of various secondary industries 
which should keep industry busy for a period. In 
short, as things stood at the moment, they appeared 
to be in a happy position. How long this happy situa- 
tion would be maintained was, of course, another 
matter, since one could not expect to have the market 
wholly to oneself, and one must expect keen competi- 
tion from other countries in the near future—countries 
which, for obvious reasons, had their eyes on South 
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African markets. The foundry industry had its own 
domestic problems which it would have to solve pro- 
perly before many months had passed if it wished to 
participate in the industrial future of South Africa. 


Solving the Problems 


The Institute, in its quiet way, had made contribu- 
tions which were not inconsiderable towards the solving 
of certain of the more obvious problems. It had, how- 
ever, only scraped the surface, and he felt that if its 
activities were to give full benefit, it would have to 
take a more intensive réle in the future. The common 
exchange of views, the reading of technical Papers on 
every-day foundry problems, were helpful. There was, 
in fact, a very wide field of study to absorb members’ 
energies. No one problem in the foundry industry 
was wholly technical. There were questions of pre- 
selection, recruitment, and training of labour; factory 
costing; the per capita output; improved technique; 
the need for specialisation—a whole host of other 
matters, and last, but not least important, ‘“* demand 
creation.” It might be argued that all these matters 
did not fall strictly within the charter of the objects 
of the Institute, but it must be remembered that one 
could not divorce one problem from another. Unless 
a broad view was taken and a definite plan mapped out, 
the results were never as good as they should be. 
To get the best results, members must team up as a 
whole. The experience gained during the war would 
stand them in good stead, but they must not let oppor- 
tunities slip from their grasp. He could only trust 
that the Institute would continue to make its contribu- 
tion towards solving those many problems with which 
they were confronted. ‘ 

He appealed to all members, especially the younger 
members, to assist in the work of the Institute to the 
fullest extent possible, and to take part in technical 
discussions. He could not emphasise this view-point 
too strongly, forthe youngmen of to-day would become 
the leaders of the industry tomorrow. It was on them 
that South Africa’s future would depend; it was through 
them that the Institute would be able to make perma- 
nent contributions to the industry which by its very 
objects it served. 


Conditions in Europe 

Asked by Colonel Grose to say a few words, MR. 
D. Lion CacHET first wished heartily to congratulate 
the retiring president on the fine service he had ren- 
Congratulating 
Colonel Grose on his election to the chair, Mr. Cachet 
said that the new president was a man admirably suited 
to be a leader of foundrymen. He knew Colonel 
Grose as a man who would put all his energies into 
the tasks demanded of him by the Institute. _ 

He wished to take the opportunity of conveying to 
his fellow members the greetings of their colleagues 
of the mother body of the Institute in England. During 
a recent visit to England he had been the guest of 
the Institute and as a representative of the South 
African branch he had been most warmly welcomed. 
He had had the good fortune of meeting Mr. V. C. 
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Faulkner, Editor of the FouNDrRY TRADE JOURNAL, and 
a past-President of the Institute. Mr. Faulkner was a 
really amazing man—he could tell you all you could 
possibly want to know about the foundry industry. 
Particularly, Mr. Cachet remembered that he could 
detail the names of all the foundries in Scotland, and 
could, without hesitation, give you the exact cupola 
capacity of a foundry in Paris! 

In February he had had dinner with 12 members 
of the Institute in London. All of them had been 
most interested in the position of the foundry industry 
in South Africa, and questioned him on production 
methods, the supply position in regard to raw materials, 
etc. 

During his trip oversea, Mr. Cachet paid a visit to 
Germany, he examined a number of foundries in that 
country. His tour impressed upon him that there was 
nothing particularly outstanding in any German 
foundry. Their jobbing foundries. were very highly 
mechanised, but it did not strike him that any advances 
of any importance had been made by German 
foundrymen in handling non-ferrous metals, steel, grey 
iron, ete. 

Perhaps the clearest impression he brought back with 
him was a picture of the unique fortitude of the British 
people. The catastrophic adversity which had marked 
the life of the Briton during six years of war had not 
disappeared entirely. Life had been difficult indeed 
for six years, and in Britain life was still very difficult, 
but the people of Britain went on smiling through. 
Most South Africans were not able fully to appreciate 
what conditions the British people lived under during 
the war years, and what the conditions were in the 
country at present. What Mr. Cachet had seen in 
Britain had been at once a shock and a revelation. 
He was altogether unreserved in his praise of Britain’s 
men and women. 

He had found post-war conditions of a similar nature 
in Holland. It was pitiful to see how uncomplaining 
were the people of Holland under the most trying 
of circumstances. Arriving at one station in Holland, 
Mr. Cachet had been literally ambushed by children 
when he started to deal out some toffees he had 
brought with him—it had been wonderful, he said, to 
watch their little faces light up as they were given the 
sweets. It was the same all over Holland. The people 
were suffering, and had suffered now for six years, but 
they suffered in silence and they were truly thankful for 
small mercies. 


Co-operation Essential 


It was evident, said Mr. Cachet, that if we wanted 
peace in the world then it was essential that there 
should be co-operation and hard work towards the 
goal of peace. In the same way, if it was desired that 
there should be progress in industry, then those engaged 
in industry, would have to see to it that they co- 
operated and worked hard to make. that progress 
possible. ° 

Mr. T. NimMo Dewar, in addressing the gathering, 
said that he could remember clearly the first function 
of this kind which had been attended by members of 
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the Institute nine years ago. It gave him very great 
pleasure indeed to see how the Institute had expanded 
since its formation. He very much regretted the 
absence of Mr. J. Tonge, who was unable to attend 
owing to his having to undergo a foot operation. He 
was sure members would join him in wishing Mr. 
Tonge a quick recovery. 

Speaking on the future of the engineering industry 
in South Africa he said that it was encouraging to note 
that things were moving in the country; and he had 
in mind at the moment Dr. Van der Bijl’s £50,000,000 
scheme for the expansion of the Iscor works. With 
developments such as this as the backbone of the 
country’s industry, progress would follow automatically. 
It was important, however, for proper progress, that 
there should be co-operation with Britain. If the 
British Commonwealth could stand together in peace 
as it proved it could do in war, then the British Empire 
would constitute a mighty peace factor indeed—especi- 
ally was this so when the question was considered. 
in the recollection of the old dictum “thrice is he 
armed who has his quarrel just.” 

It was his sincere hope that the Institute would 
develop alongside the expanding engineering industry, 
and that in these important post-war years important 
work would be done for the good of South Africa and 
for the good of the whole British Empire. 


Extinction of the Small Concern 


COLONEL Guy mentioned that his firm had provided 
the branch with three presidents. Speculating on the 
future of the industry, Colonel Guy said that Dr. Van 
der Bijl’s proposed expansion scheme had been a signal 
to the country that the small concern no longer fitted 
into the general run of things. He considered that the 
development of the country would be such that there 
would soon be no room for the small man—the country 
would be dependent on large corporate bodies, power- 
fully controlled, and that would mean the extinction 
of the small concerns. 

Mr. F. C. WIiLttaMs said that it was considered a 
danger in some quarters that the foundry industry 
would suffer at the hands of the light metal fabricator. 
That competition from the fabricator could be looked 
upon as a serious competition was borne out by the 
number of recent instances of new lines which had 
been developed. He had noticed in a daily newspaper 
a few days previously the story of the fabrication of 
a motor-car engine which weighed only 58 Ib. It was 
Mr. Williams’ conviction that the foundry industry 
could maintain its important position if founders were 
prepared to work hard at it during the coming few 
years of unsettlement, as they had worked hard at it 
during the years of war. 

A great many problems would come before the Insti- 
tute in the near future. It was imperative that these 
problems should be given the most serious attention. 
One problem which Mr. Williams suggested might 
take up some of the attention of the Institute was that 
of the labour shortage in the foundry industry, which 
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INSTITUTE OF VITREOUS 
ENAMELLERS 
CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


In addition to the technical sessions, which figured 
prominently in the programme for the 12th annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Vitreous Enamellers, held 
last week at Birmingham, the annual business meeting 
was held. This took place on the morning of Novem- 
ber 15, Mr. W. S. Grainger, chairman of the council, 
presiding. 

Reviewing the past year, the chairman said the infan< 
of 12 years ago had developed into a lusty child. There 
had been increased interest in the activities of the Instr 
tute during the past year. The membership had grown 
by 62 to a total of 280. The fame of the Institute was 
spreading wide. Two new members had been recently 
enrolled, from Sweden. both of whom had made an 
‘effort to attend the conference. Another member had 
been lately accepted by the council from India. There 
were members now in Australia, three in South Africa, 
two in the U.S.A., and one in Southern Rhodesia. 
He heard on the previous night that another friend 
from Sweden would be filling up his form shortly. 


Revival of Local Activities 


During the war, activities were restricted, but he was 
pleased to say that local sections—London, Birming- 
ham and Manchester—were now commencing to 
operate in a limited manner. Quite a lot of work had 
been done during the past year by the council and the 
various committees. A report would be given by the 
chairman of the technical committee which illustrated 
the work that was being done on the members’ behalf. 
In addition, the Raw Materials Committee had recently 
been very active. As members were aware, in Novem- 
ber last year, the Institute was asked to get together a 
committee to advise the Government on the necessary 
raw materials required in connection with the housing 
programme. Certain estimations were made and handed 
over for the Government’s guidance. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting production of pressings, etc., going, 
the quantities had not been required but now, when 
trade was bucking up and pressings and other things 
were coming through, it was found that some materials 
were in short supply. Apart from that, during this 
period, the most important ingredient, titanium oxide. 
which was a more or less essential ingredient in acid 
resisting enamels, had found another market, so much 
so that it had recently been found there was by no 
means enough for the requirements of the enamelling 
industry. The committee, therefore, met the Board of 
Trade and various interests concerned, and on behalf 
of the members, made very strong representations. At 
the meeting other materials, such as borax, felspar, 
zinc oxide, tin oxide, fluorspar, and other chemicals, 
which were getting on the danger list, were discussed, 
and certain steps recommended had been taken by the 
Board of Trade. With regard to titanium oxide, he 
was pleased to report that owing to the very strong 
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SOLDERING ALUMINIUM AND 
ZINC ALLOYS 


Mr. F. K. T. Beukema Toe Water and Dr. H. C. J. 
de Decker, in a Paper on the soldering of aluminium 
and zinc alloys, appearing in “ Metalen” for October, 
summarise the conclusions from their experiments as 
follows :— 

(1) Zine alloys with a low aluminium content, e.g, 
0.7 per cent. Al, may be successfully soldered by two 
methods: 

(a) Using special soft solders (e.g. cadmium con- 
taining solders) and an active flux (e.g., zinc-ammo- 
nium chloride); and 

(b) Using normal soft solders (tin-lead solder with 
40 or 25 per cent. Sn) and a normal flux, after the 
alloy has been coated with a galvanic zinc layer. 
(2) Zine alloys with higher aluminium content (4 

per cent. Al) may be successfully soldered with any 
soft solder and a normal flux, after the alloy has been 
coated with a galvanic zinc layer. A special treatment 
has been worked out for applying the galvanic zinc 
coatings that are essential in the cases 1b and 2: 
between galvanising and soldering an indefinite time 
may pass. 


(Continued from previous column.) 


representation made the allocation to the trade had 
been materially increased. If, as requested by the 
Board of Trade, the Director of Housing Supplies and 
the Minister of Supply, they could direct the titanium 
oxide allocated to the trade into the correct channels 
there would be enough for all the acid-resisting enamels 
that they wanted to make in the next 12 months. As to 
the future, the Branches had now started to operate, 
and it was the council’s intention next year to devote 
some attention to promoting their increased activity. 
The council had decided to hold a conference in Edin- 
burgh at Whitsuntide, and the 13th annual conference 
would be held in London in November next. As 
chairman of the council, he wished to express his 
personal thanks for all the help given in arranging 
the present conference by various members, particularly 
of the council. Their thanks were due to Mr. A. 
McLeod, who accepted responsibility for finding the 
lecturers, and to Mr. Todd and others. 

Arrangements had been made for competition for 
the first Whittle medal, and he appealed to all to do 
what they could to stimulate the interest of the younger 
members in this event. 

[Owing to lack of space we are carrying over to next 
week the remainder of the report of this conference.} 








MEMBERS OF THE Amalgamated Union of Foundry 
Workers in Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and 
Dumbartonshire, have voted against the proposal to 
import 100 Italian tradesmen for foundry work. 
Ministry of Labour intimated that the employment of 
Italians was subject to acceptance by the employees in 
the foundries concerned. 
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SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT IN THE 
FOUNDRY 


Below is printed the discussion of “ Scientific Measure- 
ment in the Foundry,” by Mr. A. Scattergood. 
This Paper was read before the Lincoln section of 
the East Midlands branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, and was published in the 
FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL for October 17. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. WALTER queried whether the Author’s works 
employed such scientific measurements in practice. He 
mentioned the average workmen’s innate distrust of 
such methods and the psychological disadvantage 
attendent upon the introduction of these methods into 
an old-established works. 

Mr. SCATTERGOOD replied that to a large degree this 
form of measurement was adopted in the works and 
in many cases was an essential part of foundry tech- 
nique. There was a natural suspicion inbred in the 
minds of many foundrymen, particularly those of the 
old school, and here it was necessary to wean them 
from their old methods and to convince them that 
scientific methods of measurement would not super- 
sede their acquired skill, but would enhance its value. 


Width of Chill 


Mr. HARBACH asked how was the casting temperature 
obtained from a small spoon ladle, and what was the 
effect of different casting temperatures on the width of 
chill in the wedge test? Also was the chill test suffi- 
ciently discriminating over small ranges of carbon and 
silicon content? 

Mr. SCATTERGOOD said usually in the case of the 
chilled wedge test, metal temperature was taken at the 
cupola spout. It could be stated, with reservations, that 
chilling tendency would increase as the casting tem- 
perature decreased, providing the wedge was of suit- 
able dimensions to detect chill in an iron, then this 
test would detect reasonably small ranges in total 
carbon and silicon. 

Mr. DUNLEAVY questioned the need for a separate 
department for these measurements. Should there be 
an intermediary department between the laboratory 
and the foundry with the possibility of untrained 
technical personnel? He considered that the labora- 
tory was the best department for this work, as sand 
and metal control were definitely their duty. A water 
meter on the sand mill might be ignored if the opera- 
tive was unduly hurried; was he on piecework? 

Mr. SCATTERGOOD replied it was essential for the 
smooth running of such a system that a complete and 
separate department should be inaugurated, responsible 
for the collection, tabulation, and interpretation of all 
data relevant to foundry operation. While in most 
foundries the laboratory was considered the hub of 
the scientific sphere, analytical work was merely one 
aspect of foundry measurement and as such should 
present its reports to the technical office, as should 
such departments as rate fixing and inspection. 

Mr. DuNLEAVy said the laboratory did give facts 
and figures, but they could also give constructive 
criticism. 
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Tue AUuTHOR, in reply, still stressed the need for a 
separate department between the laboratory and the 
foundry to put to use laboratory figures and criticisms. 

Mr. Swain asked how the Author discounted the 
actual effect of timing an operative on a job. What 
methods determined the correct milling time for the 
sand and the accurate measurement of moisture 
content. 


Psychological Effect 


Mr. SCATTERGOOD said the effect of timing a man’s 
efforts was a psychological one and was most effec- 
tively overcome by stimulating a feeling of confidence 
between the rate fixer and operator. Correct milling 
time could, of course, only be found by experience 
gained and results obtained. The important feature 
in this case was that once established this time could 
be maintained by accurate measurement on a clock. 
The only really accurate method for the determination 
of moisture content in sand was weighing, drying, and 
then re-weighing. For the purpose of immediate con- 
trol there were several instruments available, which 
would give results rapidly and sufficiently accurate for 
the purpose intended, 

Mr. KiILLINGwWorTH felt that a skilled man who 
relied on the “feel” of the sand was an asset to a 
sand mill. What were the relations between runners, 
feeders, and metal sections? 

Mr. SCATTERGOOD said that the term “feel” was 
ambiguous and should surely be withdrawn from 
foundry terminology. A sand had numerous properties 
which, when blended together, made it either suitable 
or unsuitable for moulding purposes. To classify 
these properties by the “feel” was not, in the Author’s 
opinion, the prerogative of the human hand. Regard- 
ing runners, etc., he recommended charting of all facts 
of dimensions and metal thicknesses in catalogue form 
and keeping work of similar sections together in the 
foundry. 


Scrap Castings 


Mr. HALLAMORE questioned who, under the Author’s 
system, paid for scrap castings if sand were at fault. 
If moulders altered their facing sand as received from 
the mill, to suit their individual requirements (particu- 
larly by “ damping down ”’), then tests at the mill were 
invalidated, especially moisture figures. What method 
was used to prevent sand sticking to metal patterns in 
damp, cold weather? He asked what tolerances were 
permitted on the spring balances used to weigh iron 
for the cupola? 

Mr. SCATTERGOOD replied that when scrap castings 
were made as a result of faulty sand then the foundry 
should stand the loss. Facing sand not possessing 
suitable moulding was indicative not of the failure of 
scientific measurement (that had fulfilled its purpose), 
but rather a lack of the necessary process supervision, 
for this reason no moulder, and more particularly 
moulders engaged on piecework production, should be 
allowed to alter sand which conformed to the speci- 
fication laid down by the foundry foreman and the 
technical office. Any method of heating which raised 
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FACTS ABOUT THE 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
By F. J. TEBBUTT 


The Excess Profits Tax, which was lowered (Finance 
Act No. 2, 1945) from 100 to 60 per cent. for any 
chargeable accounting period beginning on or after 
January 1, 1946, and by the Finance Act, 1946, will 
not apply at all in respect of any profits in any account- 
ing period beginning after December 31, 1946. This has 
to run against profits in any accounting period beginning 
on or after April 1, 1939, and up to December 31, 1946; 
any portion of a 12-monthly accounting period falling 
before April 1, 1939, or after December 31, 1946, is 
outside the incidence of the tax. The tax was 60 per 
cent. up to March 31, 1940, it then became 100 per 
cent., and changed back to 60 per cent. as above. 
However, although the tax is to end, certain provisions, 
mostly applying to special allowances off tax, will apply 
after that date. 


Deficiencies 

Where E.P.T. has been paid in any year, if in a 
subsequent year, the profits of a concern fall below 
the “standard” which applies for determining the 
excess which applies for the tax the difference—officially 
a “deficiency ’—can be claimed as a repayment, and 
if a loss has been made that amount is added to the 
“ standard” in computing the deficiency. The Finance 
Act (No. 2), 1945, provides that no repayment will apply 
in respect of any deficiency occurring in any account- 
ing period beginning on or after January 1, 1947. 

Although profits after December 31, 1946, will not 
attract E.P.T., certain expenses, broadly termed 
“terminal expenses,” comprising what are called (a) 
costs of deferred repairs and renewals, and (b) rehabi- 
litation costs, which may be incurred afterwards, will 
be allowed against tax. Expenses under (a) means 
expenses for repairs or renewals which were due to 
be made but could not be carried out owing to war 
efforts mostly superseding everything else, and (b) 
applies to expenses in necessary alterations to premises, 
removal of A.R.P. installations, cost of returning to 
former localities, and so on. Ordinarily, the cost must 
have been incurred prior to December 31, 1947, but 
if before March 31, 1948, a claim is made giving par- 
ticulars of the work required to be done, but which 
it was not possible to do before December 31, 1947, 
this date can become December 31, 1948, or even 
December 31, 1949, if the Commissioners agree. 
Broadly, the position now is, that by one provision or 
another, tax relief for all such expenses as (a) and (b) 
incurred any time throughout the Excess Profits Tax 
periods is obtainable up to December 31, 1946, 
or under conditions up to the later dates shown, 
capital expenditure as well as otherwise. 

Claims can also be made for any falls in stock values 
as at December 31, 1946, in sales made in 1947 and 
1948; for payments made in consideration of the termi- 
nation of any contract (e.g., owing to war exigencies) 
for the supply of goods, materials, etc., or the surrender 
of a lease, and so on; and where a new building 
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is erected with the former building scrapped instead of 
being repaired, an amount estimated as being what 
the repairs would have cost if undertaken is allowed, 
i.e., the cost estimated for repairs is allowed, not 
the cost of the new building. 


Post-war Refunds 


Provision was made in Finance Acts, 1941, and 1942, 
so that where E.P.T. had been paid at 100 per cent. 
there was to be a return after the war of a sum (officially 
called a Post-war Refund), being roughly the difference 
between a tax at 100 and 80 per cent., thus a rebate 
of 20 per cent., but this is only payable under condi- 
tions, the money was to‘go back into the business and 
not distributed to shareholders, etc., in the way of 
dividends and the like. The Acts specifically provide 
that undertakings must be given by the taxpayers con- 
cerned that the money is to be used for developing 
or re-equipping the trade or business, and so on. During 
the year 1946, refunds have commenced, up to Septem- 
ber, 1946, the amount being £124 millions. 
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the temperature of patterns above that of the surround- 
ing atmosphere was suitable. Tolerances expected in 
weighing furnace charges were those as stated by the 
scale manufacturers, plus an extra allowance depending 
upon the bulkiness of the material. 


Heating Apparatus 

Mr. Swain asked what form of heating apparatus 
was used for the patterns. 

THE AUTHOR replied that electric heaters could be 
fitted in the pattern plate, a gas jet installed, or even a 
piece of red hot pig-iron would suit the purpose. 

Mr. KILLINGWORTH asked how floor results com- 
pared with the chill wedge tests? 

Tue AUTHOR replied that the test was very successful. 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. Horney, in proposing the vote of thanks, con- 
gratulated the Author on a well-prepared, accurate 
Paper. It was gratifying to realise that scientific prin- 
ciples, resulting from such work as the Author’s, were 
ousting rule of thumb methods, and undoubtedly the 
psychological effect of the time and motion study 
system of payment, was to keep operatives keen on 
production. 

Mr. KILLINGWORTH, seconding the vote of thanks, 
stressed the need to qualify scientific measurement in 
proportion to the standards of accuracy required. 
There was no point in using a micrometer where a 
two-foot rule was sufficient. He fully endorsed Mr. 
Hornby’s remarks. 





SOUTHGATE ENGINEERING, LIMITED, is being wound 
up voluntarily. Mr. L. R. Binns, 4, Broad Street 
Place, London, E.C.2, is the liquidator. 
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SHAPES AND SIZES OF TUYERES* 
By G. JOLYt 


Most cupola experts assert that. the ratio of the total 
cross-sectional area of the tuyeres to the internal 
section of the cupola should be correspondingly 
smaller, the greater the diameter of the furnace. The 
application of this rule leads in some cases to blast 
speeds at the tuyere orifices, being higher in small 
cupolas than in the large ones. This is increasingly 
illogical when it is necessary to have blast speeds 
correspondingly higher in a cupola of increased 
diameter. 

Experience having shown that all cupolas which 
operate with a high coke charge have, for equal 
diameters, a greater tuyere section, it is logical to make 
the ratio of the total cross-sectional area of the tuyeres 
to the internal section of the cupola, dependent on the 
coke split between the charges. The following equa- 
tion shows this, where S is the internal section of the 


cupola; s, the total area of the tuyeres, and for the 


percentage of coke between the charges: 
S 100 §S Pp 
sp ~~ s~ 100 

Thus (1) the ratio of the internal section of the 
cupola to the total cross-sectional area of the tuyeres 
varies inversely with the percentage of coke used 
between the charges, and (2) the section of the tuyeres 
expressed as a percentage of the section of the cupola 
by the same figure as the percentage of the coke splits. 

Starting from the total section of the tuyeres as 
determined by the above formula, it is possible to 
determine the number of tuyeres by basing each of 
them at a diameter set between 120 and 160 mm. 
(4.8 to 6.4 in.). 

To ensure that the blast may be properly spread 
over the whole of the internal section of the cupola, 
and that the tuyeres may be constantly maintained in 
good condition, it is recommended that “double” 
auto-slagging tuyeres be used, and that they be 
supplied with a separate blast, in each of which the 
blast output is maintained at a fixed value by the 
operation of a valve. 

The above principles, which have been applied in 
practice for the last three years in some French 
foundries, have invariably yielded excellent results, and 
it is to be hoped that they will be more generally 
applied. 





THE CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, for the nine 
months to September 30, shows a net profit of 
$19,556,000 (corresponding period of 1945, $18,977,565), 
equivalent to $1.24 ($1.20) per share on the common 
shares. The net profit for the three months to Sep- 
tember 30 was $7,344,346 ($5,449,971), or 47 cents (34 
cents) per share. 


*Translation of the résumé presented before the 20th 
congress of the Association Technique de Fonderie. 
tChief foundry metallurgist at the Centre Technique ces 
Industries de la Fonderie. 
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PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


A Guide to Authors of Technical Papers.—Published 
by the American Foundrymen’s Association, 222, 
West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill, U.S.A. 

This guide to authors goes beyond the scope of the 
one issued by the Institute of British Foundrymen inas- 
much as it includes the presentation of the Paper 
and the handling of the discussion. The recommenda- 
tions are so sensible that we deem them worthy of re- 
production. They are:— 

1. Try not to read your abstract. When you have 
been one of the audience, did you not prefer the 
author to speak to you instead of reading to you? 

2. Speak loudly enough for everyone to hear you. 
(If you have a friend with you, have him sit well 
back in the audience. Then talk to him and if 
you drop your voice, he can cup his ear as a signal. 

3. Look at the audience—not out of the window. 

4. Speak to the audience—not to the lantern slide 
or blackboard. 

5. Do not over-run your time, 

6. Some speakers ‘prepare small cards, on which 
are written in large hand just a few words as a re- 
minder, and glance at them during the talk. It is 
then advisable to watch your time and arrange to 
cut out certain cards or items if you are taking too 
much time. Remember a good meeting is a com- 
pliment to you and your presentation. 

7. A lantern and operator will be available so that 
you may have slides made that will make your 
Paper easier to present. 

8. One can usually present 2,000 words, or about 
eight double-spaced typewritten pages, in 20 minutes. 
It can be presumed that the Institute of British 

Foundrymen will carry a small stock of the Report 

in the Manchester office for the use of those who are 

invited to prepare Papers for presentation to the A.F.A. 











INSTITUTE OF BRITISH FOUNDRYMEN 
(Continued from page 295.) 


he considered to be most acute and particularly notice- 
able among the ranks of the skilled craftsmen and 
journeymen. At a rough guess, he estimated that the 
foundry industry in the Union was at present in dire 
need of 100 journeymen. 

Mr. Williams associated himself with the remarks 
of Mr. Lion Cachet in connection with the courage 
displayed by the British people, who during the war 
and at present met all difficulties, however burdensome, 
with a good-natured shrug of the shoulders and a 
smile. A recent trip to England had shown him just 
what the people there had had to face in the war, 
and how bad the conditions were even at present. The 
foundry industry was important to the prosperity of 
the country, said Mr. Williams, and if those engaged 
in the industry went the right way about things, he 
could see enormous developments taking place. The 


‘Institute, he felt, was in an excellent position to give 


the industry a great deal of assistance. 
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OBITUARY 


Mr. JosepH C. T. BLAKE, managing director of 
Butlers, Limited, brassfounders, etc., of Small Heath, 
Birmingham, 10, died on November 6. 


Mr. JoHN M’GLASHAN, senior partner in John 
M’Glashan & Company, brewery engineers and brass- 
founders, of Glasgow, died on November 2 


CoL. H. E. CoHEN, who has died in Australia at the 
age of 65, was chairman of the Electrolytic Zinc Com- 
pany (of Australasia) Proprietary, Limited, a director of 
Zinc Investments, Limited, and other companies. 


Mr. JoHN SwiFT, who was associated with the Dar- 
lington Forge, Limited, from 1895 to his retirement in 
1922, having been foundry manager for the last 20 
years of his service, died recently in his 89th year. 


Mr. S. McEwen, president of the Combustion Appli- 
ance Makers’ Association (Solid Fuel), died recently. 
The vice-president of the Association, Mr. , 
Christopher, has accepted the office of acting president. 


Mr. NorMAN TWEEDALE, a joint managing director 
of Tweedales & Smalley (1920), Limited, textile machi- 
nery makers, of Castleton, Lancs, who died on October 
28, aged 49, joined the firm as an assistant manager 
in 1935. 


Mr. CHARLES Ross, J.P., who has died at the age 
of 80, was an ironmoulder by trade and spent all his 
working life with Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., Bonny- 
bridge, and Mitchell, Russell & Co., Ltd., also of 
Bonnybridge, retiring from the latter company’s service 
some 12 years ago. 


Lorp Hayter, chairman of Chubb & Sons Lock & 
Safe Company, Limited, until 1940, and grandson of 
the founder of the company, died at Chislehurst on 
November 7. He was 98 years of age. Lord Hayter’s 
association with the company extended over a period of 
more than 80 years. He continued to be a managing 
director until his death. 


Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM BREARLEY, who died recently 
at the age of 77, was the elder brother of Mr. Harry 
Brearley, the discoverer of stainless steel. Mr. A. W. 
Brearley spent 64 years of his life in the steel trade. 
In 1882 he began work in the crucible department of 
Thomas Firth & Sons, Limited. He went to Russia as 
manager of the crucible department at the Salamander 
works of Firths at Riga in 1905. Ten years later he 
and his brother joined Brown, Bayley’s Steel Works, 
Limited. 

Mr. CHARLES RODGERS, deputy director of the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, died 
on November 5. Born in 1875, Mr. Rodgers received 
his early training on experimental tramway work at 
Ziirich. From 1901 to 1903 he was employed at the 
Woolwich works of Siemens Bros. & Company, Limited, 
on switchgear and machine design, and from 1903 to 
1906 at Siemens Bros. Dynamo Works, Limited, 
Stafford, as chief alternating current designer. He re- 
mained with that company from 1906 to 1918, mostly 
at the London office, doing administrative and con- 


sultative work covering technical and commercial 
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activities. For about eight months, 1918-19, he was 
technical assistant to the Director of Experiments and 
Research at the Admiralty. On leaving the Admiralty 
he joined the English Electric Company, Limited. Mr. 
Rodgers served at various times on the Councils of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the British 
Standards’ Institution, the Electrical Development 
Association, the Science Museum, and the British Elec. 
trical and Allied Industries’ Research Association, of 
which he was chairman in 1942 and 1943. 





NEW TRADE MARKS 


The following applications to register trade marks appe 
in the “‘ Trade Marks Journai” :— ts 
“ STALKERIDE *"—Machine tools. STALKER Dru 


Works, LimiTepD, Drill Square, Langsett Road, Shef- 
field, 6. 


“ SPEEDAX *—Machine tools. B. ELuiotr & Com- 


PANY, LIMITED, 116, Victoria Road, Willesden, London, 
N.W.10. 


“DCMT LimiTeD” (bEVICE)}—Machine tools. Dr 
CASTING MACHINE TOOLS, LimITED, 122, Green Lanes, 
London, N.13. 


““Ro-Mo ”—Motor-driven hydraulic pumps. Roto- 
PLUNGE Pump COMPANY, LIMITED, 58, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


“Cus” AND “Cus SENIOR ”—Diesel engines. On 
ENGINES (COVENTRY), Limitep, Atlantic Works, Hare- 
field Road, Coventry. 


“ Atco ””—Electric generating plant. ARTHUR LYON 
& CoMPANny (ENGINEERS), LimiteD, Africa House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2. 


“* GATEWARE "—Metal domestic utensils. GRAVEL 
GaTE Founpry Company, Norah Street, Sefton Street, 
Hollinwood, Manchester. 


““ SAFRAN "—Metal valves, castings and fashioned 
metals, etc. FRANKS & SAUNDERS, LIMITED, 42, Dray- 
ton Street, Wolverhampton. 


“ Tx1on ”’—Wheels, wheel centres, axles and axle 
boxes. W.G. ALLEN & SONS (TIPTON), LIMITED, Princes F 
End Works, Tipton, Staffs. 


“ GHost ’—Propulsion motors and engines for air- : 
craft. De HAvILLAND ENGINE COMPANY, 
Stonegrove, Edgware, Middx. 


“ PEARN’’—Pumps. FRANK PEARN & COMPANY, 
LimITED, Manchester Pump Works, Thomas Street, [ 
West Gorton, Manchester, 12. 


“ HOE-MATE” AND “ PLOW-MATE ”—Tractors. SnHiL- [ 


LAN’S ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, Britannia Works, 
Crouch Street, Banbury, Oxon. : 


THe New Lonpon LEAD Company, LIMITED, is being 


wound up voluntarily. Mr. C. R. Ternell, Watergate § 
— Sandhill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is the liqui- 
tor. 





Limitep, § 
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NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL PRICES 
REVISED LIST ANNOUNCED 


The following prices of non-ferrous scrap metals have 
been announced by the Ministry of Supply. The prices 
are for scrap metal at Ministry of Supply depots, where 
sales will be held when sufficient material of the quality 
required is available. The list refers to delivery within 
the current and next three calendar months, but is pub- 
lished without prejudice or commitment. Without 
notice the schedule of materials may be amended in the 
light of changing circumstances, and prices may be 
altered in accordance with market conditions, produc- 
tion costs and other factors. The publication of the 
prices does not constitute an offer of sale. The follow- 
ing prices are per ton, ex works:— 

CopPpER.—Clean, untinned, cut up, £90 ‘se bright 
untinned copper wire, £91 10s.; No. copper 
wire, £91; No. 2 copper wire, £88 10s.; shell ial scrap 
(other than turnings), £90 10s.; copper turnings (includ- 
ing shell band turnings), £80. 

Zinc.—Zince scrap, £44. 

Brass.—S.A.A. webbing, £75 10s.; defective cups and 
cases, £74 10s.; cut-offs and trimmings, £68 10s.; muffled 


| and/or mechanically treated cases, £71 10s.; turnings, 


loose, £62 10s.; fired Q.F. cases, £76 10s.; Q.F. webbing, 


| £76 10s.; Q.F. cut-offs and trimmings, £74 10s.; Q.F. 
defective cups and cases, 


£76 10s.; Q.F. turnings, 
£63 10s.; other 70/30 process and manufacturing scrap, 
£73; 70/30 metallics, £57 10s.; 60/40 rod swarf, £56 10s.: 
process and manufacturing scrap containing over 62 


| per cent. and up to 68 per cent. copper, £72; broken- 
| down fuse scrap, 60/40, £65 10s.;.90/10 gilding metal 


webbing, £85: 90/10 gilding metal defective cups and 
i before filling, £82 10s.; cap metal webbing, 
£86. 


Scrap cupro-nickel bullet envelopes (max, antimonial 
lead content 0.08 per cent.), £90 10s.; scrap gilding 
metal bullet envelopes (max. antimonial lead content 
4 per cent.), £71 10s. 





CONSUMPTION OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


Detailed figures of consumption of non-ferrous 
metals in the United Kingdom during the third quarter 
of 1946 have been issued by the Directorate of Non- 
Ferrous Metals. Consumption of virgin metal, in- 
cluding for comparison the first and second quarters of 








1946, was as follows (in tons):— 

First quarter Second quarter Third quarter 
Zine .. 50,653 61,548 53,865 
Lead 55,426 48,013 45,913 
Tin .. 5,421 6,449 6,593 
Cadmium 127 138 144 
Antimony .. 1,490 1,274 1,532 








THE FIRST PAIR of permanent British Iron and Steel 
Federation steel houses were opened at Grantham last 
week. It was stated they were the first to be completed 
out of 30,000 for the whole country. 
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PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


* By Singleness of Purpose.” Published by J. Stone & 
Company, Limited, of Deptford, London, and else- 
where. 

Using a quotation from one of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s wartime speeches, an apt title has been 
adopted for a brochure which describes and illustrates 
some of the wartime activities of Stone’s. No apology 
is needed for its somewhat belated appearance, as the 
preparation and production of a 120-page book is no 
light task in these days of chronic shortages of material 
and man-power. The company was obviously a key 
industrial organisation, as it has long enjoyed an inter- 
national reputation for high-grade specialities, especi- 
ally marine propellers and train lighting sets. The 
firm, because it is located in an area potentially liable 
to invasion, received secret instructions to smash all 
its machinery—the document ordering this is repro- 
duced. This serves to recall the true atmosphere of 
war. It is amplified by a map showing the density of 
the bombing in the Deptford area, and the luck of their 
escape. 

By letterpress and well-chosen illustrations, the 
unity of the war effort, as between the fighting forces 
and the production of munitions, is portrayed more 
clearly than could be dorie by a whole series of white 
papers. The book has much technical merit also, as 
the descriptions of the Charlton mechanised mag- 
nesium foundry, and the making of incendiary bombs, 
rivets and propellers are so well described as to render 
it easy to follow the processes and systems involved. 

The publicity department have done real credit to 
a really creditable and important phase of wartime 
activity. 


JUMP IN U.S. STEEL OUTPUT 


October production of steel ingots and castings in 
the United States totalled 6,970,000 net tons, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel Institute. This is 
a peacetime record tonnage and marks the fourth suc- 
cessive month in which production was more than 
6,500,000 tons. Revised figures for the total output of 
the first nine months of this year indicate that the 
aggregate production was within 2,000,000 tons of the 
49,279,000 tons produced in the same period of 1929. 
which was the highest peacetime year for ingot pro- 
duction. A preliminary estimate for the first 10 
months of this year is 54,314,000 tons, compared with 
54,433,000 tons for the same period of 1929. 





FIGURES ISSUED BY THE Department of Industry and 
Commerce in Eire show that on December 31, 1945. 
there were three companies, with a total nomina! 
capital of £26,000, and a paid-up share capital of 
£25,000, engaged in the manufacture of aluminium, lead 
and tin. Of these, two were private and one was pub- 
lic. The public company had a nominal share capital 
of £20,000, which was fully paid-up. 
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COMPANY RESULTS 


(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 


Ward & Goldstone—Interim dividend of 20% 
(15%). 


Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds—Interim dividend of 
4% (same). 

Cannon Iron Foundries—Final dividend of 10%, 
making 15% (10%). 


Dickson & Mann—Profit for the year ended March 
34, 63; 381 (£1,690); forward, £3,689 (£1,275). 


Atlas Steel Foundry & Engineering Company— 
Final dividend of 274%, making 424% (same). 


Allied Ironfounders (Ireland)—Dividend on the 6% 
cumulative preference shares for the year to June 30, 
1945. 


Frederick Braby & Company—Final dividend of 
0%, — and a bonus of 24% (nil), making 124% 
(109 


Tube Investments—Final dividend of 125% (224%, 
including 10% special distribution from contingencies 
reserve), making 224% (324%). 

Alexander Hall & Company—Net profit to July 16, 
£8,092 (£4,120); to depreciation, £3,629 (£3,537); 
dividend of 5% (24%); forward, £17,198 (£13,422). 


Yarrow & Company—Net profit, £56,569 (£49,634), 
after depreciation £20,264 (£19,601), and providing 
£35,000 (same) for taxation; dividend of 10% and 
bonus of 5%, both tax free (same); forward, £105,191 
(£71,122). 


S.G.B. (Dudley)—Net profit to June 30, after de- 
preciation and £18,000 (£32,000) for taxation, etc., 
£15,840 (£18,611); dividend of 6% (same); to equalisa- 
tion of dividends reserve, £5,500 (£4,500); forward, 
£19,235 (£18,570). 


Henry Berry & Company—Trading profit to August 
31, £8,888 (£16,051); to depreciation, £3,778 (£4,025); 
directors’ fees, £650 (£633); income tax, nil (£5,510); 
employees’ gratuities, nil (£320); war damage insur- 
ance, nil (£11); dividend of 124% (same); forward, 
£11,471 (£11,120). 

Redpath Brown & Company—Net profit for the 
year ended July 31, after providing for deprecia- 
tion, taxation and staff pensions, £118,741 (£127,048); to 
general reserve, £15,000 (£50,000); dividend to Dorman, 
Long & Company, Limited, £98,097 (£71,798), tax 
free; forward, £172,244 (same). 

United Steel Companies—Net profit for the year 
ended June 30, £2,353,490 (£2,254,829); to central re- 
serve for obsolescence, £125,000 (same); general re- 
serve, £224,847 (£150,000); income-tax _ reserve, 
£1,281,000 (£1,300,000); staff schemes, etc., £200,000 
(£190,000); preference dividends, £31,406 (nil); final 
dividend of 54%, making 8% (same); forward, 
£601,664 (£546,220). 


R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Company—Profit for 
the year ended June 30, including investment income, 
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but after depreciation, taxation, and contingencies, 
£193,298 (£127,515); to directors’ fees, £2,000 (£966); 
final dividend of 7% and bonus of 8%, making 18% 
(15%), and further bonus of 1% payable out of interest 
received on tax reserve certificates; to general reserve, 
£75,000 (£50,000); forward, £71,544 (£51,980). 


Thompson Bros. (Bilston)—Trading profit for the 
year ended July 31, after E.P.T., £73,396 (£57,095); 
other income, £1 033 (£1 467); tax provision, 
£19,007 (£21,607); depreciation, £8,196 (£7,750); 
directors’ fees, £150 (£183); removal of blackout, 
£1,615 (£6,468 A.R.P. expenditure); net profit, 


£45,458 (£21,979 after £567 war risks insurance); 
preference dividend, £624 (same); final dividend of 
74% (same) and bonus of 10% (74%), making 25% 
(224%); investment reserve, £1,150 (£10,000 to general 
reserve); forward, £43,614 (£16,357, including £2,212 
surplus on maturity of directors’ life insurance policy), 


Arthur Lee & Sons—Trading profit for the year 
ending July 31, after depreciation and deferred re- 
pairs, £262,702 (£181,115); E.P.T. over-provided, nil 
(£36,834); sundry income, £5,894 (£8,933); war damage 
insurance, nil - (£571); directors’ fees, £700 (£900); 
E.P.T., £43,704 (nil); income-tax, £98,647 (£116,714); 
net profit, £125,545 (£108,697); tax over-provided, 
£12,947 (nil); surplus on sale of investments, £9,452 
(nil); to superannuation, £8,158 (nil); general reserve, 
£60,000 (£50,000); final dividend of 25%, making 409%, 
(same) and bonus of 24%, tax free, payable out of 
surplus on sale of investments and interest on tax certi- 
ficates; forward, £58,574 (£48,828). 





CONTRACTS OPEN 


Any date given is the latest on which tenders will be 
oonpted. The address is that from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. 

Dublin, December 4—About 75 tons of fiat- 
bottomed railway rails, with fishplates and bolts, for 
the Port and Docks Board. The Engineer’s Office. 


Dublin Port and Docks Board, East Wall Road, 
Dublin. 


November 28—Supplying and laying 
new water mains, for the Borough Council. Mr. C. B. 
Spivey, water engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bridge 
Street, Godalming. (Fee £2 2s., returnable.) 


Rhondda, November 30—Class B spun-iron: pipes 
and mechanical joints, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. Jones, engineer and manager, Gas and Water 
Offices, Pentre; Rhondda. 


Stockport, December 2—158 cast-iron manhole 
covers and frames, for the Borough Council High- 
ways and Sewers Committee, c/o the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 


Stoke-on-Trent, December 4—Construction of 
approx. 1,450 yds. of sewer in cast-iron pipes, steel 
pipes, concrete tubes and glazed stoneware pipes, etc., 
for the City Council. Sir Herbert Humphries & 
McDonald, consulting engineers, Navigation Chambers, 
90, Navigation Street, Birmingham, 5. (Fee £3, re- 
turnable.) 














NO 
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‘SIANTON-DALE 


-REFINED PIG IRON 


Manufactured to guaranteed 
analyses in seven standard 
grades. Also obtainable to 
individual specification 





7 Ih 
STANTON IRONWORKS 


COMPANY LIMITED 
NEAR NOTTINGHAM 
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NEW COMPANIES 


(“ Limited” is understood. Figures indicate 
Names are of directors unless otherwise stated. 
waar by Jordan & 

’.C.2. 


capital. 
Information 
Sons, 116, Chancery Lane, London, 


Sheldons Foundry, 6, Charlotte Street, 
Worcs—£5,000. W. Sheldon. 


Compton Engineering Company, Minerva Road, 
London, N.W.10—£5,000. J. Compton, J. I. Taylor, 
and J. W. Byron. 


British Arc Welding Company (Lancashire), 5, 
Rumford Place, Liverpool, 3—£12,500. J. J. Heyes 
and R. C. Roberts. 


Engineering & Export Company, Somerset House, 
Temple Street, Birmingham, 2—Engineers, founders, 
smiths, etc. £1,000. 


John & Wm. Burt, 156, Caledonian Road, Islington, 
London, N.1—General engineers, etc. £10,000. R. G. 
Busbridge and S. J. Youldon. 


Westend Metalcrafts, Botley Road, West End, 
Southampton—£1,000. F. T. Toomer, W. G. Sheffield, 
A. G. Cooper, N. C. Pearson, and C. H. Hobbs. 

George Wilson & Sons (Huddersfield), South Royd, 
Water Street, Huddersfield—Ironfounders, steelmakers, 
etc. £5,000. F. Smith, G., H., and P. Wilkinson. 


J. H. Twort, Ashmead Works, Goschen Street, 
Camberwell, London, S.E.5—Metal merchants, etc. 
£5,000. J. H. and A. M. Twort, and C. H. Sales. 


Marine Metals—Machinery and metal breakers and 
dismantlers, etc. £6,005. A. P. Goodwin, 45, Monks- 
bury Avenue, Kew Gardens, London, subscriber. 


Alston Tool & Gauge Company, Chantry Close, 
High Street, West Drayton—£2,000. R. Dowling, 
G. W. Allen, C. J. Songhurst and H. F. Groom. 


P. J. Moran, 115, Heywood Road, Prestwich, Man- 
chester—Manufacturers of ferrous, non-ferrous, alloy 
and stainless metals, etc. £1,000. P. J. Moran. 

Shayll Bit & Engineering Company, 37, Groat 
Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—£1,000. C. F. Hay, 
C. F. Hurst, E. Lyall, C. Pullan, and W. B. Sharp. 


A. J. Holmes Company, 82, Eaton Street, Kingston- 
on-Thames—Mechanical and electrical engineers. 
£5,000. A. J. and J. Holmes and P. M. S. Bahadur. 


General Engineering & Plastic Company, Bechive 
Works, Chelmsford—£1,000. J. Bentley, L. W. Sharpe, 
A. E. Seabrook, A. Young, J. A. Grimwade, and S. A. 
Reeve. 


S. A. Summers & Company, Lombard House, Gt. 
Charles Street, Birmingham—Engineers, etc. £1,000. 
G. Haughton, S. A. Summers, T. F. Allsopp and E. M. 
Johnson. 


A. M. Young & Company, Amyco Works, Doris 
Road, Bordesley Green, Birmingham, 9—Engineers 
and machinists. £25,000. H. D, and O. E. Kirk and 
A. H. Hughes. 


F. H. Brackpool & Company, 228, Stanstead Road, 
London, S.E.23—Engineers, etc. £5,000. F. H., H. V., 


Dudley, 
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V. I. D., and C. A. Brackpool, C. T. Chambers, W. T; 
Fance, and A. H. Baker. 


Cultivation Equipment—lIronfounders, mechanical 
engineers, agricultural machinery manufacturers, ete, 
£10,000. J. H. Moore, 4, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C.2, subscriber. 


Comley & Pitt, Shut End Offices, Pensnett, near 
Brierley Hill—Iron, steel, brass = copper merchants, 
etc. £5000. A. P. Morley, S . A, Comley, G. P, 
Packwood, and R. D. Pitt. 


Western Plant (Bolton), Crown House, High Street, 
Godalming, Surrey—Manufacturers of mechanical ex- 
cavators, cranes, etc. £5,000. N. Brettell, W. G. 
Roper, and F. S. Aumonier. 


Gardshaw, 116-126, Broad Lane, -Sheffield—Manu- 
facturers of special steels, alloys, etc., by H.F. furnace 
process or other means, etc. £20,000. W. Bradshaw, 
C. A. and C,"W. N. Gardner. 


Goulds Mechanisation, ‘Tredegar Foundry, Dock 
Parade, Newport, Mon—Founders, engineers, ete, 
£50,000. R. G. M. Street, J. O. Scott-Ellis, E. W. 
Cheer, P. L. and E. K. Gould. 


Forster Press Products, 125, Edmund Street 
mingham—Tool, pattern and machinery 
mechanical and general engineers, etc. 
Forster and R. W. Nightingale. 


H. W. Rogers & Company—General and mechanical 
engineers, etc. £1,000. H. W. Rogers, Merlewood, 
Hardhorn Road, Poulton-le-Fylde; R. P. Rogers, J. B. 
Haughton, and L. F. Houlston. 


Quadrant Tube Company, i195, Lordship Lane, 
fottenham, London, N.17—To take over business of 
Quadrant Tube & Conduit Company. £4,000. G. E. 
and G. P. Osmond, and J, Hart. 


Crawford, Prince & Johnson, Marsden Avenue, 
Syston, near Leicester—Agricultural engineers. £5,000. 
B. T. Johnson, J. C. and A. Crawford, H. Barsby, and 
a. hh, wd, ’and L. M. Prince. 


Milton Industrial Develop ts—Mechanical, elec- 
trical and general engineers, etc. £1,000. A. F. 
Charlton, 7, Somerset Road, London, S.W.19, A. E. 
Blythe, J. L. Hamilton, and L. F. Wolley. 


Head, Wrightson Light Alloy Structures, Teesdale 
Iron Works, Trafalgar Street, Thornaby-on-Tees—£100. 
Sir T. G. Wrightson, R. Miles, J. G. Wrightson, H. W. 
Hickman, S. T. Robson, and F. J. Walker. 


R. R. Development Laboratories, 83, Barnard Road. 
Usher Street, Bradford—Development and research 
engineers, etc. £5,000. G. C. L. Campbell, F. Snowden, 
A. E. Newman, C. R. Rose, and J. Pilling. 


Lead Industries Development Association—Council: 
J. H. Stewart, Braidwood, Gresham Road, Oxted, 
Surrey; G. A, Farmiloe, W. E. Grey, J. L. McConnell, 
W. H. Boyce, B. T. Millross, and G. W. Buc 


Head, Wrightson Machine Company, Teesdale Iron 
Works, Trafalgar Street, Thornaby-on-Tees—Iron- 
masters, etc. £50,000. Sir T. G. Wrightson, rz _— 


, Bir- 
designers, 
£1,000. R.S. 
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Holman 
Rotogrinds 


Surface Type 


Makes light work of fettling large 
castings, smoothing off welds, rails 
girders, etc., and finishing stone or 
concrete. 















Radial Type 


The multi-purpose tool for grinding, 
polishing, cleaning, buffing, paint 
and scale-removal, etc. Compact, 
light and efficient. 


BROS. LTD. 






OMA 


CAMBORNE - - - ENGLAND 
Telephone: - + Camborne 2275 
Grams: - = Airdrill, Camborne 


London Office: 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, E.C.2. 
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Raw Material Markets 
IRON AND STEEL 


A considerable tonnage of best grades of pig-iron is 
now necessary to meet the increasing requirements of 
the general engineering, speciality and jobbing foundries. 
Only small quantities of high phosphorus iron are used 
in this connection, the main requirements being low- 
and medium-phosphorus, hematite and refined pig-iron, 
supplies of which are available at reasonable notice. 
The Control are fairly liberal in the tonnages licensed 
to the various users, so that foundries have reasonable 
reserve stocks. while there are considerable reserves at 
the furnaces. Refined iron has become rather more 
difficult, due, no doubt, to the makers having taken 
on export commitments. 

The bulk of the high-phosphorus iron produced in 
this country is required by the light-castings trade and 
there is heavy pressure on the makers for supplies, 
as these foundries are heavily committed. Owing to 
labour shortage the light foundries are not yet up to 
maximum output. Supplies of scrap, both cast-iron 
and steel, are reasonably good. Other foundry require- 
ments, such as ferro-alloys, limestone, and ganister, 
are in good supply. 

It is understood that negotiations are proceeding 
for the reopening of the blast furnaces at the:-Govan 
Ironworks, Glasgow, of William Dixon, Limited. The 
furnaces have been idle since April, 1943, when they 
were closed' down by Government arrangement. 

The foundry coke position remains very tight; some 
ovens are having difficulty in meeting the allocations 
made to them and there may have to be revisions in 
programmed tonnages. 

There seem to be only dim prospects of any early 
absolution for the re-rollers from the present anxieties 
concerning the supply of prime billets, blooms, slabs 
and sheet bars. If, on the one hand, home production is 
maintained at a fairly high level, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in acquiring material in the American market 
tend to become even more formidable. Nor can the 
possibilities of a further rise in U.S. steel prices be 
excluded, now that the last vestiges of control are 
vanishing into thin air. The more extensive use of 
discard steel and of electrically melted steel in the 
re-rolling mills is only a palliative, which still leaves 
this branch of the steel industry dependent to some 
extent on the meagre tonnages of imported material 
provided by the Control. 

The severe cuts in the export quotas for the current 
period have exercised a favourable effect on the 
deliveries of plates and sections to home consumers. 
The clamour for supplies, however, is unabated. There 
are heavy backlogs at the mills, and commitments 
extend over periods varying from four to six months 
ahead. Until these have been undertaken there can 
be no relaxation of the limitations on the export trade. 
So far as can be ascertained, the reauthorisation of 
orders for light sheets does not appear materially to 
have reduced the weight of orders, and as the mills 
are working to capacity limits the congestion is still 
acute. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


The higher prices for copper and zinc which came 
into operation last week have not affected the demand 
in any way. There are reasonable supplies of these 
two metals available and sales remain heavy. In lead, 
the situation is less satisfactory, for the rationing 
scheme remains in force, and purchases are restricted to 
the quotas granted by the authorities. The tin supply 
position is improving, but it will be some time before 
this metal is really freely available. Aluminium is in 
plentiful supply and buyers of ingots have no difficulty 
in securing their requirements. It is not so easy, how- 
ever, to get supplies of sheets and extrusions. A much 
larger tonnage of aluminium sheet and extrusion is 
going into the home market than before the war, but 
capacity is not sufficient fully to satisfy the demand, 
The material needed to carry out the programme for 
the construction of the aluminium house takes up 
some 40 per cent. of the production and another 25 
per cent. is going into export markets. 

A Colonial Office announcement states that the mine 
production of tin in Malaya was 861 tons in September, 
against 760 tons in August and 757 tons in July, 
making a total of 2,378 tons in the third quarter of 
1946, as compared with 3,046 tons in the first six 
months. A larger proportion of the output is now 
coming from European-owned mines. Over a quarter 
of the third quarter's production came from dredges. 
At the end of September 181 mines were operating (151 
in June); 14 dredges—included in the total—were work- 
ing and a further 24 were being rehabilitated. The 
labour force employed on tin mining in September was 
19,441, against 16,202 in June. 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


Mr. A. S. M’Lintock, head buyer of the North 
British Locomotive Company, Limited, Springburn, 
Glasgow, has retired after 61 years’ service with the 
firm. 

AtR-COMMODORE W. HELMoRE, in announcing his 
resignation as prospective Conservative candidate for 
Watford, gave as one of the, reasons for his decision 
an ambition to build the first 10,000-ton all-aluminium 
ship in Britain. 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS & COMPANY, LIMITED, announce 
that, with a view to consolidating the whole of their 
London office facilities in one building, they have trans- 
ferred tiie activities of the ironworks section of their 
business to Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.2 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE in 
Eire state that on December 31, 1945, there were 18 
companies, with a total nominal share capital of 
£410,800, and a total paid-up share capital of £292,120, 
registered’ as ironfoundries. Of these, 16 were private 
and two were public. The two public companies had 
a total nominal capital of £300,000, of which £230,000 
was paid-up. 








